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The  electric  switch  is 
only  one  of  the  many 
contributions  which 
the  General  Electric 
Company  has  madeto 
the  electrical  industry. 
G-E  has  built  giant 
generators  for  Central 
Stations;  it  has  made 
the  motors  which  do 
hard  and  tiresome 
tasks;  and  in  G-E  re- 
search laboratories  it 
has  developed  better 
MAZDA  lamps  to  light 
our  factories, highways 
and  homes. 


spent  for  electricity 
will  make  a hot 
kitchen  comfortable 
with  an  electric  fan 
for  ten  hours. 


spent  for  electricit 
will  run  a vacuum 
cleaner  for  three 
hours. 


spent  for  electricity 
will  run  a sewing 
machine  for  seven 
hours. 


spent  for  electricity 
will  light  your  read- 
ing lamp  for  two 
long  evenings. 


The  cost  figures  in  this  advertisement  are  based  upon  electricity  at  10  cts.  per  kilowatt  hour. 

MOST  of  the  good  things  of  life  cost  much  more  than  they 
did  in  1914;  electricity,  the  shining  exception,  actually 
costs  no  more.  This  is  a record  of  which  the  electrical  industry 
is  justly  proud. 

It  means  that  you  can  use  electricity  very  freely  and  still  be 
very  economical.  It  means  that  no  American  husband  ought  to 
allow  his  wife  to  waste  time  and  energy  in  doing  one  single 
household  task  that  electricity  can  do  for  a few  cents  an  hour. 
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They  should  be  in  hand  before  the  15th 


IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Always 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 


THE  BEST  OF 

HARDWARE 

at  Reasonable  Prices 
Oberlin  Hardware  Company 

13  South  Main  St. 


RIVERS 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE 

REPAIRING 

SHOE 

SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Sendee 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS — LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


OBERLIN’S  BUILDING  NEEDS 


1.  A New  Recitation  Quadrangle. 

2.  A New  Organ  Building  and  Equipment. 

3.  Additional  Dormitories  for  Men. 

4-  A Modern  Gymnasium  for  Women  and  a Swimming  Pool. 

5.  A New  Physics  Laboratory  and  Equipment. 

6.  An  addition  to  the  Library  and  Its  Equipment. 

7.  The  Completion  of  the  Science  Quadrangle. 


NO.  8 


Oberlin  College  Needs 


A Modern  College  Inn 


A college  situated  as  Oberlin  is,  in  a small  town,  is  practically  under  the  necessity 
of  providing  hotel  accommodations  of  the  right  sort  for  college  guests,  Alumni, 
and  friends.  The  present  hotel  owned  by  the  College  cannot  be  made  to  meet 
satisfactorily  these  needs. 

When  the  half  block  just  east  of  the  campus  is  added  to  the  college  grounds,  as  Mr. 
Hall  planned,  the  College  Inn  might  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  hotel 
block,  but  set  back  from  College  street  and  Main  street  in  a position  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  Art  Building. 

Many  of  the  Alumni  returning  to  the  College  have  felt  the  need  of  quarters  which 
would  seem  peculiarly  their  own  and  where  they  could  meet  other  Alumni.  Until 
an  independent  building  can  be  provided  for  the  Alumni  Association  and  for  the 
Alumni  Secretary,  adequate  accommodations  could  be  provided  in  the  College 
Inn.  Possibly  rooms  could  be  reserved  also  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty  Club,  if 
the  building  were  planned  with  that  purpose  in  view.  The  Faculty  Club  at 
present  is  occupying  a remodelled  residence  on  Elm  street. 

This  building  should  not  be  costly  nor  elaborate,  but  planned  to  provide  comfortable 
service  with  attractive  rooms.  It  is  believed  that  if  a hotel  of  this  type  were  avail- 
able, many  friends  of  the  College,  tourists  and  others,  would  patronize  it  and 
that  it  would  be  easily  self-supporting. 


The  cost  of  this  building  would  depend  on  its  size  and  whether  or  not  accom- 
modations were  provided  for  other  than  strictly  hotel  use.  It  is  estimated  that 
$250,000  would  provide  this  most  attractive  addition  to  the  facilities  of  the  College. 
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It  was  a hundred  years  ago  on  June  first  that  John 
Frederic  Oberlin  closed  his  earthly  career. 

“ For  whosoever  shall  save  his  life 
PASTOR  shall  lose  it  and  whosoever  shall  lose 

OBERLIN’S  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel’s 
CENTENARY  shall  save  it.” 

Pastor  Oberlin  was  not  seeking  glory 
nor  fame,  nor  did  he  have  any  idea  that  he  was  to  devise 
a new  educational  system  nor  be  the  inspiration  for  the 
founding  of  a college  in  America  when  he  accepted  the 
call  to  the  little  church  at  Waldbach  on  the  Ban  ae-la- 
Roche.  He  saw  a people  who  needed  a friend  and  leader 
and  he  went  forth  to  serve  them,  to  give  his  life  freely 
and  completely  to  help  bring  them  out  of  poverty  and 
ignorance. 

In  losing  his  life  among  them  he  did  truly  find  himself. 
Even  though  his  country  recognized  him,  royally  honored 
him,  America  called  him,  he  remained  till  the  end  the 
plain,  wholesome,  sincere  soul  that  would  rather  serve 
than  be  served  and  continue  among  his  people  than  enter 
the  so-called  larger  fields  with  their  easier  life. 

The  founders  of  a new  institution  of  labor  and  learn- 
ing in  northern  Ohio  did  well  when  they  related  that 
institution  to  Pastor  Oberlin  for  they  not  only  took  his 
name  but  in  his  life  and  work  found  ideals  and  inspira- 
tions that  fixed  the  course  of  this  college  from  its  be- 
ginning up  until  the  present  time.  And  so  the  influence 
of  this  man  through  many  agencies  but  particularly  that 
of  Oberlin  College  has  carried  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
practicalness  of  His  religion  in  everyday  life,  to  the  very 
corners  of  the  earth. 

Christianity  meant  nothing  to  Pastor  Oberlin  if  it 
did  not  mean  a better  life  here  on  earth.  It  meant  greater 
knowledge,  better  living  conditions,  easier  access  to  ones 
neighbors,  happier  days  for  young  and  old,  a bringing  of 
a bit  of  heaven  to  earth. 

Oberlin  College  has  sent  forth  its  thousands  with  these 
same  ideals,  practical  ideals,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
serve  than  be  served. 

We  continue  to  honor  John  Frederic  Oberlin  so  long  as 
we  continue  to  seek  the  larger  life  through  a life  of  service. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa,  which  has  always  been  active  in 
promoting  high  scholarship  as  well  as  recognizing  it,  is 
celebrating  its  sesquicentennial  this  year  by 
PHI  inaugurating  an  even  more  aggressive  cam- 

BETA  paign.  Their  immediate  effort  is  to  complete 
KAPPA  a memorial  building  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege where  the  fraternity  was  founded  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  and  also  to  establish  awards  for 
distinction  in  teaching  and  in  scholarship. 

That  the  honor  of  wearing  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  has 
been  a great  stimulus  to  scholarship  there  is  no  doubt. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  students  have 
worked  a bit  harder  in  the  hope  of  winning  this  honor. 
Even  the  so-called  studious-minded  don’t  usually  do  their 
best  without  a definite  objective.  The  best  of  us  need 
a stimulus  part  of  the  time  and  many  of  us  need  one 
all  the  while  if  we  are  to  attain  that  which  we  may. 


We  are  near  again  to  the  days  when  old  friends  meet 
for  the  first  time  after  years  of  separation.  It  is  a time 
when  we  throw  off  the  cloak  of  formality  that 
YOU  enshrouds  many  of  us  in  our  business  and  so- 

BETTER  cial  relations,  and  are  just  our  old  real  selves 
COME  again.  We  hear  our  given  name  or  our  nick- 

BACK  name  bandied  about  with  a freedom  and  heart- 

iness that  dare  not  be  indulged  in  by  our 
associates  in  business  or  profession.  For  a time  we 
cease  to  hear,  “Your  Honor,”  “Doctor,’  "Mrs.,’  “Miss,”  but 
Pete  and  Red  and  Roomy  and  K.  We  find  the  old  com- 
panions somewhat  stouter,  or  balder,  or  greyer,  but  with 
the  same  old  personality  that  we  used  to  like.  No  one 
knows  us  better  than  these  chums  with  whom  we  used 
to  burn  midnight  oil,  possibly  studying,  but  more  likely 
discussing  our  desires,  our  hopes  and  our  ambitions.  What 
a return  to  naturalness  comes  over  us  as  we  “reminis.” 
What  a stirring  of  emotions  as  we  think  over  those  happy 
days  together. 

Who  will  say  that  the  breaking  out  of  the  shell,  the 
being  boys  and  girls  again  for  a few  days,  the  relaxation, 
is  not  good  for  us?  Everyone  who  has  experienced  a re- 
union knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  high  spots  of  the  year, 
one  of  the  things,  “I  wouldn’t  have  missed  for  the  world.” 
You  better  come  back  June  11. 


Most  men  and  women  are  too  busy  making  a living  to 
watch  the  antics  of  Congress  and  to  express  their  opinions 
on  much  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
DISCRIMINATION  There  are  many  matters,  however, 
AGAINST  THE  that  very  vitally  concern  us  and 
EDUCATED  that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  ex- 

press ourselves  upon.  Certain  it  is 
that  our  representatives  like  to  hear  from  us,  and  in 
most  cases  will  express  the  will  of  the  majority  of  their 
constituency. 

It  is  outside  the  province  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  to 
pass  upon  the  proposals  in  Congress,  either  good  or  bad, 
but  occasionally  legislation  is  suggested  that  should 
arouse  the  ire  of  every  educated  man  and  woman  and  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  one  in  this  column. 

The  Vestal  Bill  now  before  the  patents  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  proposes  that  no  book  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  except 
through  the  medium  of  an  American  publisher  or  until  it 
has  been  proven  that  no  American  publisher  will  handle  the 
book;  discrimination,  evidently  against  the  British  and 
against  our  own  educated  citizenry.  Educators,  scientists, 
the  reading  public  in  general  will  be  under  a severe  handi- 
cap in  getting  promptly  the  latest  publications  from  Eng- 
land, Canada,  and  other  English  speaking  countries.  Such 
a law  as  suggested  seems  so  utterly  foolish  to  most  of  us 
that  we  can’t  conceive  an  intelligent  legislative  body  giv- 
ing it  serious  consideration.  Yet  it  has  been  proposed 
and  stands  a chance  of  being  written  on  the  statute  books 
unless  we  make  our  opposition  to  it  unmistakably  clear 
to  our  representatives  in  Congress. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


EIRENICALLY  SPEAKING 

I hasten  to  say,  before  anyone  else  says  it,  that  the 
subject  of  this  article  could  have  been  as  well  expressed 
in  English  as  in  Greek;  but  a mere  English  phrase  like 
“Concerning  Peace”  sounds  so  plain  and  unadorned  in 
this  day  of  exotic  nouns  and  fantastic  adverbs  that  I hesi- 
tated to  use  it.  I shouldn’t  like  my  readers  to  suppose 
that  I am  less  acquainted  with  the  polyglot  resources  of 
our  language  than,  for  example,  Mr.  Dreiser  or  Mr.  Cabell. 
Besides,  eirenicon  is  a noble  word  and  heartens  me  to  an 
undertaking  that  is  likely  to  prove  delicate  and  dangerous 
as  well  as  fruitless. 

Some  time  ago  a graduate  of  Oberlin,  a clever  and 
charming  woman,  exclaimed  in  my  hearing,  “ Oberlin 
alumni  have  no  class  consciousness.”  The  words  stuck 
in  my  mind,  and  I have  wondered  a good  deal  whether  and 
in  rvhat  sense  they  may  he  true.  They  were  uttered  under 
what  the  speaker  considered  strong  provocation,  and  they 
no  doubt  express  her  thought  with  more  emphasis  than 
she  would  have  employed  at  a calmer  moment.  Never- 
theless, since  I shall  he  well  beyond  the  three-mile  limit 
by  the  time  these  lines  are  read,  I venture  to  confess  that 
I think  there  is  some  truth  in  her  remark;  only,  I should 
give  it  a wider  application.  I should  apply  it  also  to 
undergraduates  and,  in  some  measure,  to  the  faculty.  No 
one  could  be  connected  with  Oberlin  for  twenty-five  years 
without  being  uneasily  aware  of  a certain  critical,  not  to 
say  censorious,  attitude  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  alumni 
towards  the  college.  They  are  loyal — I should  be  the  last 
to  deny  it^but  it  is,  if  I may  so  speak,  a reluctant  loyalty, 
a loyalty  qualified  by  all  sorts  of  hesitations  and  misgiv- 
ings and,  now  and  then,  by  something  a good  deal  more 
positive  than  these.  But  this  attitude,  I am  sure,  is  rarely 
acquired  after  they  leave  us.  If  many  Oberlin  alumni 
are  not  sufficiently  “ class  conscious,”  it  is  because  many 
Oberlin  undergraduates  are  not  sufficiently  “class  con- 
scious” either;  and  I can  not  but  think  that  this  is  true  to 
some  degree  of  Oberlin  professors.  There  seems  to  be 
something  in  the  air  — atmospheric  cross-currents,  pos- 
sibly— that  tends  to  make  us  uneasy.  The  ardor  that  is 
natural  to  the  young  and  to  those  who  are  associated  with 
them  is  a little  chilled.  We  are,  in  other  words,  less 
spontaneous  and  instinctive  in  our  affection  for  alma  mater 
—I  speak  as  one  of  the  family— than  we  might  wish  to  be. 
And  when  I say  that  I speak  as  one  of  the  family,  I speak 
sincerely.  I should  not  like  to  have  it  thought  that  I stood 
aloof,  in  the  attitude  of  a detached  and  critical  spectator. 
That  would  be  to  illustrate  as  well  as  to  expound  my 
thesis.  I am  only  trying  candidly  to  discover  the  reason 
for  a state  of  mind  in  the  Oberlin  constituency  that  has 
long  disturbed  and  still  disturbs  me.  If  my  own  ways 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  I bring  against  other  peo- 
ple’s, I purpose  to  mend  them. 

I have  said  that  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
air,  and  I wish  to  find  out  what  that  something  is.  I do 
not  for  one  moment  believe  that  Oberlin  is  less  deserving 
of  the  wholehearted  affection  of  her  sons  and  daughters 
than  other  colleges  I have  known.  Nor  do  I believe  that 
she  possesses  less  of  their  affection;  but  they  sometimes 
have  a way  of  “ dissembling  their  love,"  as  the  poet  puts 
it,  that  is  not  a little  disconcerting  to  those  who  love  her 
less  austerely.  A similar  situation  is  said  to  exist  at  Har- 


vard, and  I should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  self-criticism 
which  is  so  plentiful  among  us  sprang  from  a similar 
cause.  But  I can  not  think  it.  When  a Harvard  man 
criticises  Harvard  or  permits  other  people  to  do  so  with- 
out protest,  it  is  because  he  is  profoundly  convinced  that 
Harvard  is  the  greatest  and  most  admirable  of  colleges — 
so  great  and  so  admirable  that  it  is  “bad  form”  to  praise 
her.  With  that  position  I have  a good  deal  of  sympathy, 
but  I am  afraid  that  when  we  refrain  from  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  excellences  of  Oberlin,  it  is  not  always  for  that 
reason.  And  the  curious  thing  is  that  Oberlin  people  are 
sometimes  accused,  by  critics  both  within  and  without,  of 
thinking  too  well  of  themselves.  This,  I am  persuaded,  is  a 
mistake.  There  may  have  been  a time — I will  not  say  there 
was  not — when  Oberlin  was  inclined  to  be  complacent, 
but  that  time  is  long  gone  by.  We  no  doubt  have  many 
faults,  but  smugness  is  not  one  of  them. 

Nor  am  I convinced  that  undergraduate  and  graduate 
criticism  of  the  college — criticism  that,  to  speak  plainly, 
is  not  seldom  undeserved — is  always  an  evidence  of  an 
affectionate  desire  on  the  part  of  the  critic  that  alma 
mater  shall  rise  to  her  best  possibilities.  That  it  some- 
times is  I know,  but  there  is  such  a thing  in  the  most  in- 
timate human  relations  as  fixing  one’s  eyes  too  steadily 
upon  defects  and  too  fitfully  upon  excellences.  In  the  bring- 
ing up  of  children  this  is  obviously  true,  and  I can  not 
help  thinking  that  it  is  equally  true  in  dealing  with  an 
aged  and  venerable  parent.  There  are  natures  in  whom 
this  affectionate  desire  that  child  or  parent  shall  rise  to 
his  best  possibilities  leads  to  something  that  is  perilously 
like  nagging. 

The  answer  to  my  question  is,  I suspect,  that  we  have 
the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  our  blood.  There  is  what  might 
be  called  a prophetic  strain  in  our  constitution  that  pre- 
vents us  from  being  “ at  ease  in  Zion.”  And  this,  I am 
quite  ready  to  grant,  is  not  wholly  a fault.  In  fact,  it  is 
related  to  rather  splendid  virtues.  Only,  it  does  not  make 
for  peace.  Mr.  Chesterton  has  an  amusing  remark  about 
prophets  that  seems  to  me  pertinent.  The  Middle  Age, 
he  says,  distrusted  them.  It  preferred  priests,  “ because 
priests  are  not  so  arrogant.”  In  the  light  of  prevalent 
notions  about  priestly  manners,  this  sounds  like  a mere 
Chestertonian  paradox,  but  one  knows  what  he  means. 
Priests  have  never  been  common,  nor  would  they  have 
been  comfortable,  in  Oberlin,  but  of  prophets  of  one' kind 
and  another  we  have  had  a good  many — too  many,  I fancy, 
for  our  peace  of  mind.  By  prophets  I mean  persons  who 
are  convinced  that  they  have  a mission  to  reform  their 
neighbors.  Now  this  sense  of  a mission  sometimes  re- 
sults in  intelligent  and  responsible  criticism  of  existing 
faults  in  school  and  church  and  state,  and  sometimes  it 
results  in  mere  fault-finding.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  a 
comfortable  spirit  to  live  with  unless  everybody  shares 
it.  Prophets  are,  almost  by  definition,  disturbers  of  the 
peace.  They  are  committed  to  a cause.  They  are  “ eaten 
up,”  as  Holy  Scripture  puts  it,  by  zeal  for  the  Lord’s 
house — for  that  particular  aspect  of  the  Lord’s  house, 
be  it  understood,  which,  for  the  moment  and  to  them, 
seems  all-important.  But  the  Lord’s  house — I would 
not  be  thought  to  speak  irreverently — has  many  man- 
sions, and  it  is  not  easy  to  give  too  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  one  of  them  without  doing  some  injustice  to  all 
the  rest.  There  are,  of  course,  critical  moments  in  life 
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when  not  to  be  committed  to  a cause  is  to  be  derelict  to 
duty  and  to  miss  a great  opportunity.  But  such  crises 
are  not  common,  and  I am  not  thinking  of  them.  I am 
thinking  of  ordinary,  everyday  living,  when  the  prophetic 
attitude,  the  attitude  of  the  zealot,  seems  to  me  hope- 
lessly out  of  place.  For  life  is  infinitely  various,  and 
roundness,  harmony,  integrity  is  certainly  the  aim  of  it. 
I suppose  there  are  people — my  observation  tells  me  that 
there  are — who  are  happiest  in  the  midst  of  a row,  as  the 
fabulous  salamander  disports  himself  in  flame  as  in  his 
native  element;  but  I do  not  believe  that  most  people  are 
so,  nor  have  I ever  heard  that  the  salamander  is  a par- 
ticularly useful  animal.  What  I am  trying  to  say  is  that 
there  are  too  many  salamanders  about,  little  and  big. 

Now  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  thrive  is  not  one 
in  which  the  souls  of  young  men  and  women  normally 
grow  to  perfection,  nor  is  it  one  in  which  mature  stu- 
dents do  their  most  fruitful  work.  For  it  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  unrest,  an  atmosphere  of  which  censoriousness, 
suspicion,  and  even  contempt  are  elements,  and  these  are 


not  wholesome  elements  in  the  spirit  of  a college.  On  the 
other  hand  I am  persuaded  that  loyalty  and  affection  and 
the  peace  that  springs  from  them  are  things  eminently 
salutary  and  desirable — things  worth  some  pains  to 
achieve,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  occasionally  silent  when 
one  is  strongly  moved  to  speak.  They  involve  being  con- 
tent with  something  less  than  perfection,  being  occasion- 
ally blind  to  a fault.  They  involve  giving  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  persons  whose  behavior  we  can  not  under- 
stand. They  involve  the  assumption  that  even  persons 
with  whose  opinions  we  do  not  agree  may  be  character- 
ized by  intelligence  and  plain  good  intention.  But  these 
things,  I grant,  do  not  come  by  nature.  They  have  to  be 
desired  and  sought  for  and  achieved,  for  they  are  the 
fruit  of  self-knowledge  and  self-discipline.  Let  us  have 
peace! 


Business  Courses  at  Oberlin 

By  Harvey  A.  Wooster,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics,  Oberlin  College 


Should  a liberal  arts  college  teach  business  courses? 
This  question  has  haunted  every  liberal  arts  campus  in 
the  country  for  the  last  decade  and  more.  It  is,  of  course, 
only  a part  of  a much  larger  question:  What  constitutes 
a liberal  education?  Are  its  constituents  the  same  in  the 
second  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  as  they  were  in 
the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth?  Oberlin  has  had  to 
answer  the  lesser  of  these  questions,  but  few,  I think,  even 
of  those  who  are  on  the  campus  daily,  realize  what  answer 
she  has  made. 

All  sorts  of  opinions  come  to  the  campus.  We  hear 
that  our  masculine  students  want  business  courses  and 
that  they  will  not  come  to  Oberlin  if  they  can  not  get 
them.  Then  we  look  up  the  facts  and  find  that  Amherst, 
Bowdoin,  Wesleyan  (Connecticut),  and  Williams,  none  of 
which  offers  as  many  courses  of  this  sort  as  we  do, 
yearly  refuse  more  applicants  for  admission  than  they  ac- 
cept. We  hear  that  we  can  not  compete  with  the  other 
Ohio  colleges  without  business  courses,  and  discover  that 
only  four  of  them — the  state  university,  two  urban  uni- 
versities, and  one  other — offer  appreciably  more  work  of 
this  nature  than  we  do.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
can't  keep  up  with  the  other  Middle  Western  institutions 
without  more  business  courses,  and  find  that  the  leading 
endowed  "small  colleges”  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  offer  even  fewer  hours  than  Oberlin. 

Just  what  is  the  situation  here?  What  answer  has 
Oberlin  made  to  the  question  of  business  courses?  At 
Oberlin  we  regard  them  as  pre-business  courses.  (They 
ought  to  be  so  considered  elsewhere).  Oberlin  offers  her 
undergraduates  more  of  them — more  in  number  and  more 
in  hours — than  are  offered  to  undergraduates  in  Prince- 
ton, or  in  any  of  the  highest  grade  New  England  col- 
leges except  Brown,  Yale  and  Dartmouth.  She  offers 
more  than  most  of  the  Ohio  colleges,  and  more  than  most 
of  the  highest  ranking  “small  colleges”  of  the  Middle 
West  outside  of  Ohio.  What  is  true  of  these  courses  is 
true,  in  fact,  of  Oberlin  and  in  several  other  directions. 
There  are  few  colleges  east  or  west,  outside  of  the  largest 
universities,  whose  curricula  are  so  rich  in  variety  in  most 
department  as  ours. 

By  those  who  know  and  love  Oberlin  these  statements 


may  be  taken  to  indicate  either  a confession  of  sin,  or 
a compromise  with  necessity,  or  a forward  step,  de- 
pending on  the  point  of  view.  The  fact  remains  that 
Oberlin  offers  her  students  practically  the  equivalent  of 
two  years’  work  in  pre-business  preparation.  These 
courses,  which  parallel  courses  offered  in  all  the  collegiate 
schools  of  business  administration,  are  to  some  extent 
lost  to  view  in  our  catalog  because  they  are  not  all  of- 
fered in  one  department,  but  are,  in  some  cases,  scattered 
among  several  departments.  For  example,  two  of  them 
are  in  the  department  of  psychology  (courses  19  and  20, 
personnel  psychology  and  business  psychology  respect- 
ively). Two  more  are  offered  in  the  department  of  geol- 
ogy and  geography  in  the  guise  of  geography  courses 
(every  collegiate  school  of  business  offers  courses  of 
this  nature),  and  one  is  in  the  department  of  political 
science  (American  government),  while  yet  another  is  in 
prospect  in  the  mathematics  department  (mathematics  of 
finance). 

The  remainder  are  to  be  found  among  the  fifty-eight 
hours  of  work  offered  by  the  department  of  economics, 
including  courses  in  business  administration,  marketing, 
corporation  finance,  accounting,  statistics,  banking,  for- 
eign trade,  commercial  policies,  two  research  seminars 
in  which  business  research  may  be  carried  on  if  the 
student  can  secure  access  to  appropriate  material,  and 
nine  other  courses  in  economics  of  a more  general 
nature,  all  of  which  have  more  or  less  to  do  with 
problems  the  business  man  has  to  face,  most  of  them 
commonly  being  listed  in  college  catalogues  as  business 
courses.  These  are  railway  transportation,  taxation,  bus- 
iness cycles  — called  money,  credit,  and  prices  in  our 
catalogue — monopoly  and  public  control,  labor  problems, 
labor  movements,  American  economic  history,  modern 
economic  theory,  and  the  general  introductory  course 
taken  by  all  students  in  the  department. 

It  is  true,  we  do  not  train  our  students  for  any  one 
kind  of  business  activity.  We  do  not  turn  out  fully 
trained  accountants,  for  example.  Rather,  we  educate 
them  in  the  general  principles  of  business  activity  that 
underlie  all  forms  of  business  and  a good  share  of  human 
living  outside  of  business.  It  is  true  also  that  we  are  not 
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primarily  interested  in  making  business  men.  We  are 
more  concerned  with  the  making  of  citizens  of  a human 
world  and  moulders  of  a human  civilization  whose  material 
basis  is  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  And 
we  insist  that  we  do  it  well,  if  we  are  measured  by  the 
ordinary  yardsticks  of  success  in  this  work.  We  send 
some  of  our  students  every  year  to  the  graduate  schools 
of  business  administration.  Inquiries  in  the  nature  of  a 
follow-up  tell  us  that,  almost  without  exception,  they  rank 
high  in  their  work.  We  send  others  into  the  best  of 
the  corporation  training  courses,  and  find  the  companies 
coming  back  for  more. 

Should  a liberal  arts  college  teach  business  (pre-busi- 


ness) courses?  Oberlin  does.  Are  they  part  of  a liberal 
education?  Only  the  future  will  tell.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  type  of  course  when  offered  in  a liberal  arts 
college  like  Oberlin  and  the  same  courses  as  given  in 
schools  of  business  lies  in  the  spirit  and  the  point  of 
view  which  go  with  them.  We  believe  that,  as  taught 
at  Oberlin,  they  are  at  least  “affected  with  a liberal  in- 
terest,” though  we  have  not  been  able  to  convince  all  of 
our  colleagues  of  this  fact.  Meanwhile  the  ghost  still 
stalks  our  campus.  The  pre-business  courses  are  on  the 
defensive  and  depend  for  library  material  upon  a tem- 
porary emergency  appropriation  which  may  be  cut  off 
at  any  time. 


Ninety-third  Annual  Commencement 


PROGRAM 


Thursday,  June  10 

8:00  P.M.  Commencement  Play,  “As  You  Like  it,”  by 
William  Shakespeare,  the  Dramatic  Associa- 
tion Finney  Memorial  Chapel 


8:00  A.  M. 
9:30  A.  M. 

10:00  A.  M. 

3:00  P.  M. 


6:00  P.  M. 
8:00  P.  M. 


Friday,  June  11 

Senior  Class  Breakfast 

Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees Administration  Building 

Commencement,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
First  Part  Warner  Hall 

Senior  Class  Day  Exercises:  Ivy  Ode,  Spade 
Oration  and  Response,  Presentation  of  Class 
Gift. 

Reunion  of  Women’s  Literary  Societies;  Var- 
sity “O”  Banquet;  other  group  dinners 
Commencement,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Second  Part  Finney  Memorial  Chapel 


9:00  A.  M. 

9:30  A.  M. 
10:00  A.  M. 


12:00  M. 


1:00  P.  M. 

2:00  P.  M. 
4:00  P.  M. 
4:00-8:00  I 


Saturday,  June  12 

Meeting  of  Alumni  Council,  James  Brand 
House 

Alumni  gather  by  classes  at  First  Church. 
Alumni  Meeting.  Report  of  the  special 
Alumni  Committee  on  “How  May-  the  College 
Test  Its  Product,”  Dr  .William  E.  Mosher,  ’99, 
chairman.  General  Discussion.  First  Church 
Meeting  of  Executive  Committee  of  Alumni 
Association 

Luncheon,  “O.  C.”  Club  (women)  Hobbs 

Physical  Education  Reunion  (women) 
Women’s  Field  House  adjoining  Galpin  Field 
Baseball,  Varsity  vs.  Alumni,  Athletic  Field 
Informal  Reception  Men  s Building 

. M.  Class  Reunions 


5:30-8:00  P.  M.  Conservatory  Reception,  Barrows  House 
8:00-11:00  P.  M.  Alumni  Night.  Campus  Illumination. 
9:00  P.M.  Alumni  Reunion  Parade.  Reviewing  Stand  in 
front  of  Finney  Chapel. 

9:45  P.M.  Singing  on  the  Chapel  Terrace. 


Sunday,  June  13 


10:30  A.  M. 
3:30  P.  M. 
4:00  P.  M. 


7:30  P.  M. 


Preaching  in  the  Churches 
Academic  Procession 

Baccalaureate  Service,  Sermon  by  Thomas 
Wesley  Graham,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Theology,  Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Class  Reunions,  Memorial  Meetings,  Class 
Roll  Calls.  The  Faculty  informally  at  their 
homes. 


Monday,  June  14 


9:30  A.  M. 
10:00  A.M. 


1:00  P.  M. 
7:45  P.  M. 


9:45  P.  M. 


Academic  Procession 

Commencement  Exercises.  Commencement 
Address,  "Contributions  of  Science  to  Relig- 
ion,” Robert  Andrews  Millikan,  Sc.D.,  LL.D., 
Director  of  the  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of 
Physics,  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Alumni  Dinner  Warner  Gymnasium 

Concert  by  the  Reunion  Glee  Clubs 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Senior  Prom  Allen  Art  Building 


Tuesday,  June  15 

Many  of  the  alumni  classes  having  special  reunions  will 
spend  Tuesday  in  class  groups  at  Chance  Creek,  Black 
River,  or  at  one  of  the  shore  resorts  on  Lake  Erie. 

The  Honorary  Marshal  for  the  Baccalaureate  Service 
and  the  Commencement  Exercises  is  Professor  Emeritus 
Charles  Beebe  Martin  of  the  class  of  1876. 


HEADQUARTERS— REUNION  CLASSES 


’76 — Burroughs  House,  117  Elm 

>81— Goodrich  House,  125  Elm 

'86 — Kleinfelters,  151  North  Professor 

’91 — Cranford,  163  East  College 

’96— Lord  Cottage,  110  South  Professor 

’01 — May  Cottage,  108  Elm 


’06 — Dascomb,  130  West  College 

’ll — -Allencroft,  134  S.  Professor 

T6 — Grey  Gables,  163  West  College 

’21 — Tank  Hall,  110  East  College 

’25 — Johnson  House,  216  South  Professor 
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More  Alumni  Take  Graduate  Work 


By  Assistant  Professor  Paul  B.  Means 


One  of  the  recent  developments  of  the  Student  Per- 
sonnel Work  at  Oberlin  has  been  the  organizing  of  a 
Vocational  Information  Service  in  connection  with  the 
Psychology  Department.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  Service  to 
collect  reliable  educational  and  vocational  information  and 
to  organize  this  in  such  a way  as  to  be  available  for  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  An  Occupational  Information 
File,  originally  organized  by  Professor  E.  S.  Jones,  has 
been  extended  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  latest  cata- 
logues of  all  the  graduate  and  professional  schools  have 
been  placed  on  file  and  are  available  for  consultation  or 
loan. 

During  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  made  a 
survey  of  the  250  schools  to  which  Oberlin  graduates  are 
most  likely  to  go  for  graduate  or  professional  training. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  following  table  the 
present  trend  of  Oberlin  alumni  to  Graduate  Study: 


Occupation  of  Oberlin  Alumni  the  First  Year  Out 
of  College 


In  Three- 

Teachiug 

Graduate 

Business 

Church,  Social 

Total 

Year 

of  all 

Study 

and 

and  Mission- 

Num- 

Periods kinds 

Men  and  Women 

Industry 

ary  Work 

ber 

1914-6 

44.4% 

18.7% 

10.6% 

7.5% 

533 

1917-9 

45.6 

14.7 

10.6 

8.0 

421 

1920-2 

50.8 

17.2 

12.9 

. 8.7 

637 

1923-5 

39.4 

24.6 

9.3 

6.3 

677 

Men 

1920-2 

28.5 

33.4 

22.7 

7.4 

242 

1923-5 

22.0 

37.2 

24.1 

3.8 

236 

For  Fine  Arts,  the  Schools  of  Architecture  usually 
recommend  the  History  of  Art  Major,  with  emphasis  also 
upon  Free  Hand  Drawing,  Modelling,  Charcoal  Drawing, 
Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 


Business  Administration  (14  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Economics 

12 

1 

Political  Science 

1 

4 

Mathematics 

1 

1 

1 

Psychology 

2 

2 

Dentistry  (9  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Chemistry 

2 

5 

Zoology 

2 

3 

Physics 

2 

Pre-Medical 

7 

• 

Engineering  (25  schools) 

Chemical  (5) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Mathematics 

1 

3 

Physics 

4 

Chemistry 

5 

Civil  (8) 

Mathematics 

8 

Physics 

6 

1 

Chemistry 

1 

6 

Geology 

1 

• 

Electrical  (2) 

Mathematics 

2 

. 

Physics 

2 

Chemistry 

2 

In  listing  these  percentages  miscellaneous  occupations 
have  been  disregarded. 

As  a result  of  the  survey  of  the  Graduate  schools,  a 
16-page  pamphlet  entitled  “Vocational  Information  for 
College  Students  as  to  Preparation  for  Graduate  Schools” 
has  been  prepared  and  published.  The  pamphlet  aims  to 
summarize  as  accurately  and  as  conveniently  as  possible 
the  data  which  resulted  from  the  250  letters  and  question- 
naires to  the  Deans  of  the  schools  in  question. 

The  letter  stated  that,  since  the  particular  school  might 
attract  Oberlin  students  for  graduate  study,  the  College 
was  interested  in  knowing  their  preference  in  regard  to 
the  desirable  undergraduate  preparation.  Enclosed  with 
the  letter  was  a statement  of  the  requirements  and  the 
optional  requirements  for  graduation  and  a list  of  the  26 
possible  majors.  Outlines  of  each  of  the  different  majors 
which  might  be  considered  a preparation  for  the  partic- 
ular professional  school  were  enclosed. 


Mechanical  (10) 
Mathematics 

10 

Physics 

2 

7 

i 

Chemistry 

1 

1 

6 

orestry  (6  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Botany 

6 

Geology 

2 

Mathematics 

1 

Chemistry 

1 

Physics 

1 

Journalism  (3  schools) 

In  the  Schools  of  Journalism  the  Deans  emphasize 
the  value  of  the  four-year  college  course  as  the  best  prep- 
aration for  a one  or  two-year  course  in  journalism.  There 
is  no  unanimity  in  the  major  preference,  although  all  em- 
phasize training  in  History,  Political  Science,  Economics 
and  English  in  about  that  order.  Other  subjects  for  which 
they  express  a preference  are  Psychology,  Sociology,  Phi- 
losophy, French  and  Fine  Arts. 


The  Dean  - was  asked  to  check  from  the  different  op- 
tional college  requirements  the  particular  subjects  which 
he  would  advise  a student  to  take  in  Oberlin  College.  He 
was  also  asked  to  state  his  first,  second  and  third  choice 
of  major.  He  was  then  requested  to  check  in  each  of  the 
major  outlines  enclosed  those  subjects  which  he  consid- 
ered important  and  which  he  would  advise  a student  to 
elect  in  college.  In  some  cases  the  Dean  did  not  believe 
in  specifying  any  particular  majors;  in  such  cases  the 
pamphlet  aims  to  give  significant  quotations  from  the 
letter  which  might  help  interpret  his  position.  Below  is 
given  a summary  of  the  Major  Preferences  for  the  dif- 
ferent schools; 


Architecture  (10  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fine  Arts 

5 

2 

Mathematics 

5 

2 

History 

1 

X 

Physics 

1 

3 

Law  (17  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

History 

7 

2 

4 

English 

5 

2 

1 

Economies 

5 

3 

4 

Political  Science 

5 

2 

Mathematics 

3 

Library  Work  (7  schools) 

The  Principals  of  the  Library  schools  usually  find  it 
difficult  to  check  1,  2,  3,  as  it  depends  so  much  on  what 
the  student  has  and  what  line  of  library  work  he  wants. 
Principal  Donnelly  of  Simmons  College  perhaps  repre- 
sents the  general  trend  when  she  says:  “Languages  are 

very  important,  especially  for  large  reference  and  univer- 
sity libraries.  Education  (history  and  theory)  is  val- 
uable for  those  wishing  school  library  positions.  Music 
or  Fine  Arts  often  open  the  way  to  an  unusual  position. 
The  sciences  are  good  for  technology  departments  and  in 
special  business  libraries.”  She  ranks  the  languages  in 
the  following  order:  French,  German,  Latin,  Spanish 

Greek,  Italian. 
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Medicine  (25  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Chemistry 

9 

7 

4 

Zoology 

3 

10 

4 

Physics 

1 

6 

Pre-Medical 

15 

Nursing  (6  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Chemistry 

1 

1 

Zoology 

1 

3 

1 

Psychology 

1 

4 

Pre-Medical 

4 

1 

Social  Work  (5  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

Sociology 

2 

1 

Economics 

0 

2 

Political  Science 

1 

1 

Psychology 

3 

History 

1 

Theology  (10  schools) 

First 

Second 

Third 

History 

5 

1 

1 

Philosophy 

4 

3 

1 

Sociology 

3 

1 

1 

Classics 

2 

1 

English 

2 

1 

1 

Psychology 

1 

4 

Within  the  optional 

requirements,  the  theological 

schools  generally  prefer  the  German  and  Greek 

electives. 

A smaller  pamphlet, 

entitled  “ 

Information 

Concern- 

ing  the  Requirements  for 

Teachers’ 

Certificates,” 

has  also 

been  published  recently. 


Is  Intercollegiate  Football  Over-Emphasized? 

By  Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  ’93 

Summary  of  talk  given  at  Convention  of  Alumni  Secretaries  and  Magazine  Editors,  April  16,  1926,  Columbus 


In  this  discussion  the  values  of  football  in  the  train- 
ing and  education  of  young  men  are  admitted.  The  need 
of  a virile  game  like  football  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges is  taken  for  granted.  My  fundamental  contention 
is  that  every  man  in  college  ought  to  have  a fair  chance, 
a much  better  chance,  and  a long  series  of  chances  to 
get  these  values.  In  other  words  our  present  system  of 
intercollegiate  football  should  be  made  more  extensive  and 
less  intensive. 


1. — Is  intercollegiate  football  over-emphasized  and  if  so, 
in  what  way?  My  answer  is  “Yes.” 

(a)  By  all  the  year-round  preparation.  By  excessive 
hours  per  day  in  practice. 

(b)  By  money,  extravagently  spent  in  equipment,  em- 
ployment of  trainers,  rubbers,  doctors,  publicity  agents, 
by  scouting,  by  heavy  traveling  expenses,  by  every 
refinement  possible  which  points  to  greater  possibility 
of  winning. 

(c)  By  the  employment  of  high-salaried  specialists  to 
teach  it. 

(d)  By  the  psychology  fostered  and  maintained,  es- 
pecially in  proximity  to  a game,  by  coaches  and  man- 
agement. 


2. — By  whom  is  it  emphasized? 

(a)  By  the  management. 

(b)  By  the  administration.  Special  concessions  are 
made  on  account  of  great  games,  out-of-town  trips  or 
migration  days.  In  too  many  colleges  indulgence  is 
shown  students  during  the  football  season  and  espec- 
ially before  and  after  important  games.  Permitting 
excessive  absence  and  intersectional  games. 

(c)  By  alumni;  generally  represented  on  athletic 
boards.  They  dominate  many  boards  in  matters  of 
schedule  making,  bringing  influences  to  bear  on  fac- 
ulty members  in  treatment  of  athletes  and  especially 
in  the  employment  of  coaches. 

(d)  By  the  undergraduates;  pep  meetings,  student 
sentiment  is  brought  to  bear  on  letter  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  come  out  for  the  team;  trips  out-of-town  to 
back  the  team;  menial  services  performed  by  stu- 
dents competing  for  managerships,  and  for  individual 
approval. 

(e)  By  most  coaches  who  demand  that  football  be  the 
first  interest  of  each  man  on  the  squad. 

3 What  should  be  done  to  reduce  over-emphasis?  In 

general,  make  football  less  a business  and  more  a game. 


Less  a spectacle  and  more  a sport.  How  to  do  this 
without  injuring  the  game  and  without  seriously  killing 
interest  in  it  as  a sport  is  the  crux  of  our  problem. 

My  personal  judgment  at  this  time  is  that  these  de- 
sirable modifications  can  best  be  brought  about  by  in- 
creasing to  the  greatest  possible  degree  the  number 
of  players  involved  in  the  sport;  thus  spreading  out 
both  the  honor  and  the  responsibility  of  representing 
the  college.  Such  a change  would  greatly  lessen  the 
value  of  the  individual  star,  and  would  greatly  curtail 
the  individual’s  chance  of  gaining  newspaper  notoriety. 
It  would  almost  completely  wipe  out  a number  of  very 
serious  evils  which  have  grown  up  about  the  game  and 
which  are  keeping  it  under  fire  at  the  present  time. 

To  make  my  point  clear:  Had  Grange,  Friedman, 
Oberlander  and  Nevers  appeared  for  their  institutions 
only  twice  a season  during  their  college  course,  we 
should  probably  know  little  of  them  today.  Or.  if 
these  young  gentlemen  had  been  privileged  to  repre- 
sent their  college  during  only  one  season,  they  would 
probably  be  graduated  unnoticed  and  unsung. 

The  practice  of  recruiting  high  school  athletes  by 
benevolent-minded  alumni,  the  practice  of  providing 
jobs  for  needy  athletes,  bona  fide  or  "cinch”  jobs,  would 
under  such  changes,  be  entirely  commendable. 

In  my  judgment  the  conduct  of  football  needs  dis- 
armament or  informalizing.  We  ought  to  bring  a re- 
turn of  interest  in  football  as  a game  instead  of  as  an 
exhibition  of  a group  of  star  performers.  We  should 
provide  increasing  opportunity  for  the  players  them- 
selves to  show  spontaneity  and  ingenuity  both  in  prac- 
tice and  games  and  make  the  game  a competition  of 
brainy  college  boys  instead  of  a criterion  of  the  ability 
of  the  alumni  to  furnish  the  material  and  of  the  acumen 
and  astuteness  of  rival  coaches. 

4. — Conclusion : Such  proposals  as  these  presuppose  a 
splendid,  broad  program  of  intramural  football  for 
every  man  in  the  institution  who  could  be  interested. 
As  educational  institutions  we  ought  to  be  promoting 
such  a program  and  in  my  judgment  we  fail  in  educa- 
tion insofar  as  we  fail  to  enlist  the  interest  of  a large 
proportion  of  our  students  in  this  vigorous,  manly,  com- 
petitive sport. 

Of  such  a program,  the  opportunity  to  represent  the 
school  should  be  a component  part,  it  should  have  a 
possibility  for  a much  greater  proportion  of  our 
men.  I believe  that  such  a tradition  could  be  built  up 
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that  every  man  along  the  line  could  feel  that  even 
though  his  chances  of  ever  wearing  the  colors  of  his 
institution  were  practically  nil,  nevertheless,  he  was 
making  a direct  personal  contribution  to  the  success 
of  his  varsity  by  participating  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
somewhere  in  the  big  program. 

The  honor  of  competing  then  should  be  made  an 
incident  to  the  big  and  better  scheme.  It  would  then 


truly  be  the  culminating  experience  of  the  man’s  foot- 
ball career,  the  very  real  apex  of  a genuine  pyramid  of 
achievement.  Such  a system  would  be  football  worthy 
of  educational  institutions,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  train 
and  develop  all-around  manhood.  This  would  be  foot- 
ball for  education,  sportsmanship,  and  sport,  and  not 
football  for  edification,  victories  at  any  cost,  and  gate 
receipts. 


Judge  Alexander  Hadden,  73 

By  Walter  T.  Dunmore,  ’00 


In  the  death  of  Judge  Alexander  Hadden,  April  23,  1926, 
Cleveland  lost  one  of  its  most  useful  citizens  and  Oberlin 
lost  a devoted  son. 

Judge  Hadden  was  born  July  2,  1850,  in  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia,  but  spent  nearly  his  entire  life  in  or  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  graduated 
from  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  1873 
and  in  1914  Oberlin  bestowed  upon 
him  the  richly  deserved  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875,  Judge 
Hadden  served  as  Assistant  Prosecu- 
ting Attorney  from  1882  to  1885,  and 
as  Prosecuting  Attorney  from  1885  to 
1891.  Judge  Hadden  became  Probate 
Judge  in  1905  and  served  in  that  im- 
portant office  from  that  year  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  administration 
of  the  probate  office  was  so  faithful, 
impartial  and  efficient  that  for  many 
years  no  candidate  was  placed  in  the 
field  against  him. 

A few  days  after  his  death,  in  a 
brief  chapel  talk  in  Oberlin,  I sought 
to  indicate  to  the  students  some  of 
the  traits  which  made  Judge  Hadden 
such  a potent  influence  for  good.  I 
then  mentioned  his  integrity,  cour- 
age, intelligent  idealism,  industry,  and 
loyalty.  More  mature  reflection  con- 
vinces me  that  this  choice  was  not  an 
unhappy  one. 

No  one  ever  questioned  the  ab- 
solute integrity  of  Judge  Hadden.  One  could  not  conceive 
of  his  doing  a dishonest  thing.  His  courage  was  simply 
splendid  and  was  exercised  constantly  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  helpless  where  a weaker  personality  would  have 
made  a compromise. 

Judge  Hadden  had  idealism  tempered  with  sound  judg- 
ment. For  twenty-two  years,  he  taught  the  subject  of 
Criminal  Law  in  the  Law  School  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. He  believed  that  the  important  thing  was  to  de- 
velop in  the  student  the  power  of  legal  reasoning  and 
refused  to  "spoon-feed’  his  students.  While  the  rest  of  us 
used  case-books  as  the  basis  of  classroom  discussions, 
Judge  Hadden  made  up  his  own  problems  so  that  the  student 
would  be  forced  to  go  to  a library  and  dig  out  his  own  sal- 
vation. Compromise  with  what  seemed  best  was  not  for  him. 

Judge  Hadden  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  did 
the  work  of  two  men  on  the  bench,  taught  in  Law  School, 
was  active  in  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and  many  other  or- 
ganizations and  still  found  time  to  do  an  immense  amount 
of  general  reading.  His  knowledge  of  good  books  and  his 
spontaneous  humor  made  him  a delightful  companion. 


A fine  loyalty  characterized  Judge  Hadden,  making 
him  a true  friend.  In  fact,  he  had  a real  genius  for 
friendship,  and  his  veritable  host  of  friends  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  way  to  have  friends  is  to  be  one.  Judge 
Hadden’s  loyalty  to  Oberlin  was  constant.  He  was  a 
trustee  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  gave  excellent  proof  of  the  place 
which  his  college  had  in  his  affec- 
tion. 

Judge  Hadden  left  one  son,  John 
A.  Hadden,  of  whom  he  was  proud, 
with  reason,  for  that  son  is  a young 
lawyer  of  fine  character. 

I should  like  to  call  Judge  Hadden 
a typical  Oberlin  man  for  during  twen- 
ty-four years  of  intimate  association 
with  him,  I discovered  no  real  flaw  in 
his  character.  We  like  to  call  typical 
our  outstanding  products  but  Judge 
Hadden  was  too  rare  a spirit  to  be 
typical  of  any  institution  yet  founded. 
He  did,  however,  possess  in  large 
measure  those  traits  which  we  should 
like  every  Oberlin  man  to  possess. 

At  the  beautiful  funeral  service, 
Reverend  Lupton  quoted  Words- 
worth’s “Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior”  as  seeming  to  him  a de- 
lineation of  the  character  of  Judge 
Hadden.  Space  will  not  permit  me 
to  quote  the  entire  poem  but  the  char- 
acterization is  so  apt  that  I wish  to 
close  with  a part  of  that  poem: 

“ ’Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 

Whence,  in  a state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a guard  against  worse  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a right  foundation  rest, 

He  labours  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 

— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honourable  terms,  or  else  retire. 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a singleness  of  aim: 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honours,  or  for  worldly  state." 
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Freshmen  and  Oberlin 
Relatives 

Approximately  half  of  the  present 
freshman  class  is  related  to  Oberlin 
through  former  or  present  students, 
according  to  the  statements  made  at 
the  time  of  enrolment  last  fall.  Each 
freshman  upon  application  is  asked 
to  state  the  names  of  any  relatives 
who  have  ever  attended  Oberlin.  In 
most  cases  he  does  so  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  many  cases  he  does  not, 
probably  because  he  has  not  the  in- 
formation handy  when  filling  out  his 
blank. 

The  number  of  relatives  per  stu- 
dent varies  from  one  to  ten.  All 
kinds  of  relatives  are  mentioned — 
blood,  step,  and  in-laws.  Fifty-eight 
freshmen  have  parents  who  have  at- 
tended Oberlin;  nineteen  of  them  had 
both  parents  attend  here.  All  told, 
there  are  36  mothers  and  41  fathers 
who  at  one  time  were  students  at 
Oberlin. 

Of  the  mothers  12  are  graduates 
and  of  the  fathers  18  are  graduates; 
in  other  -words  30  of  the  parents  are 
graduates  and  48  non-graduates.  The 
year  of  graduation  of  the  parent 
ranges  from  ’89  to  ’06  in  the  college 
and  as  late  as  ’14  in  the  school  of 
theology.  Dean  and  Bessie  Bowman 
Pinney  of  the  class  of  1906  have  the 
first  child  of  that  class  in  college — - 
their  daughter,  Grace  Ellen.  Nine- 
teen-Four is  the  class  with  the  larg- 
est number  of  children  in  the  fresh- 
man class,  namely  five. 

Two  of  the  freshmen  are  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  Oberlin  students. 
Miss  Edith  Elizabeth  Princehorn’s 
father,  Arthur  L.,  attended  here  in 
1890-92;  her  grandmother,  Hattie 
Royce  Ewing  in  1865-6,  and  her  great- 
grandmother, Sarah  Blanchard  Royce, 
in  1846-7. 

The  other  fourth  generation  stu- 
dent, a boy,  dropped  out  of  college  in 
December. 

All  told  172  freshmen  have  422  Ober- 
lin relatives  or  nearly  2.5  relatives 
each.  The  number  of  boys  in  the 
class  is  182,  of  whom  78  have  rela- 
tives; the  number  of  girls  186,  of 
whom  94  have  relatives;  42.8%  and 
50.5%  respectively;  or  for  the  whole 
class,  368  enrolled  with  172  or  46.7% 
having  relatives  who  have  attended 
Oberlin. 


Freshman 

Anna  Harris  Arnold  

Muriel  Justine  Boldt  

Elizabeth  Bowles  ... . . 

Fletcher  Evans  Campbell  1 . . ' 

Katherine  Safford  Campbell  

Louise  Bell  Coates  

Charles  Lea  Comings  

Grace  Elizabeth  Dudley  

Eugene  Cutler  Eastman  

Mary  Irene  Fifield  

Lawrence  Sturges  Firestone  

Elizabeth  Ross  Foley  

Sylvia  Woodford  Geegan  

Mildred  Gladys  Hale  

Irene  Blanche  Harris  

Brice  Edmund  Hayes  

Ellen  D.  Hazeltine  

George  Ratcliff  Hemingway,  Jr.  . . . 

Dorothy  Rose  Hope  

Constance  Bertholet  Hopkins  

Alfred  William  Hubbard  

Russell  Edward  Hutchinson  

William  Donald  Jacobs  

Robert  Edward  Johnson  

Mary  Elizabeth  Jones  

Katherine  Wright  King  

Kathleen  Read  Kinney  

Melville  Kuhlman  Kiracofe  

Jessie  June  Laird  

Vere  Elizabeth  Lipkey  

Myron  Harper  Luke  

Alice  Elizabeth  McCune  

Ethel  Marie  Malm  

Stella  Irene  Mallory  

Clarice  Belle  Monosmith  

Arthur  Lawrence  Muir  

Marian  Wright  Nims  

Faith  Peirce  

Mary  Frances  Phelps  

Grace  Ellen  Pinney  

Ruth  Place  

Edward  William  Priebe,  Jr 

Edith  Elizabeth  Princehorn  

Helen  Pamelia  Rawdon  

Oliver  Oberlin  Roberts  

Clarence  William  Robinson  

Arthur  Douglas  Rugh  

Blanche  Theodora  Ryan  

Ruth  Lucia  Sherrill  

David  Wallace  Simpson  

Dorothy  Mabel  Smith  

William  Harvey  Teller  

Winifred  Tidd  

Edward  Straight  Treat 

Ralph  Emerson  Warner  

Elleda  Vea  Willard  

Mary  Alice  Woodward  

William  Leonard  Young  


Parent  Year 

Bertha  Jean  Harris  Arnold  ’89 

Elsie  Morris  Boldt  ’99-’00 

Harry  Marcus  Bowles  ’98-’02 

Nellie  F.  Bowen  Campbell  ’98 

Mary  B.  Safford  Campbell  ’91 

Ben  E.  Coates  ’85-’88 

Harriet  Bell  Coates  ’95-’96 

Charles  R.  Comings  ’90-'93,  ’94-’98 

Arthur  L.  Dudley  ’74-’76 

F.  Eugene  Eastman  ’06-’07 

Adelaide  Cutler  Eastman  '06-’07 

James  Fifield  ’90-’91 

Clark  B.  Firestone  ’91 

Roy  W.  Foley  ’03 

Jessie  Ross  Foley  ’99-’02 

Cora  Woodford  Geegan  ’96 

Homer  J.  Hale  ’94-’97 

* Oscar  E.  Harris  t-’13 

Stanley  W.  Hayes  ’80-’81,  ’84-’87 

Frederick  A.  Hazeltine  ’89 

George  R.  Hemingway  ’94-’95 

Anna  Ratcliff  Hemingway  ’93-’95 

Arthur  H.  Hope  ’04 

Elizabeth  Willard  Hope  ’03 

Carolyn  Bertholet  Hopkins,  ’91-’93 
Pliny  D.  Hubbard  ’95-’96 

Clark  S.  Hutchinson  ’03 

William  J.  Jacobs  ’91-’92 

Clarence  C.  Johnson  ’99 

Harriet  W.  Johnson  ’92-’95,  ’97-’98 

D.  Clifford  Jones  ’05 

Florence  Marsh  Jones  ’02-’04 

Mella  Silliman  King  ’96 

Carl  W.  Kinney  ’95-’97 

Laura  Read  Kinney  ’99-’03 

Charles  H.  Kiracofe  ’98 

Beatty  L.  Laird  ’02 

Jennie  Becket  Laird  ’01-’02 

Adelaide  Hatfield  Lipkey  ’01-’03 

Joshua  C.  Luke  ’94-’95, ’96-’98 

Leah  Helwig  McCune  ’04-’05 

Lawrence  W.  Mahn  t-’9S 

Pearl  Turner  Mahn  ’89-’93 

* William  G.  Mallory  ’05 

Mary  Pope  Mallory  ’96-’05 

Leigh  C.  Monosmith  ’01-’02 

Margaret  Hadley  Muir  ’8S-’89 

Walter  W.  Nims  ’96-’99 

Marne  Newton  Nims,  ’94-’00,  ’02-’05 

Hattie  Wasmuth  Peirce  ’22-’23 

Mary  Booth  Phelps  ’93-’95 

Dean  C.  Pinney  *02-’04 

Bessie  Bowman  Pinney  ’06 

Ruth  Mosher  Place  ’04 

Carrie  Holmes  Priebe  '04 

Arthur  L.  Princehorn  ’90-’92 

Howard  L.  Rawdon  ’04 

Rachel  Brightman  Rawdon  ’04 

Ellwyn  C.  Roberts  ’02 

Gertrude  Oberlin  Roberts  ’01-’03 

Margaret  Gayters  Robinson  '90-’91 

Arthur  Rugh  ’10-T1,  ’22-’23 

Arthur  C.  Ryan  t-’ll 

Frank  C.  Sherrill  ’86-’S9,  ’93-’94 

Emma  Armstroff  Sherrill  ’96-’97 

David  P.  Simpson  '92 

Clara  Little  Simpson  ’92 

Edward  L.  Smith  t-’14 

Addison  R.  Teller  ’99-’01 

Ralph  M.  Tidd  ’99 

Edward  P.  Treat  '97-’98 

John  H.  Warner  m-’16 

Estelle  Bookman  Warner  ’03-’04 

Georgia  J.  Willard  ’94 

George  M.  Wood  ward  ’89-'91 

Louise  Allen  Woodward  ’90-'91 

Margaret  Leonard  Young  ’85-’S8 


* Deceased. 
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Faculty 


At  the  annual  artists’  exhibit  in 
Cleveland  during  May,  Katharine 
Eckert  of  the  Art  Department  exhib- 
ited two  water  colors,  which  received 
favorable  comment  in  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

Dean  Thomas  Graham  gave  three 
addresses  to  the  Iowa  State  Congrega- 
tional Conference,  Spencer,  Iowa, 
May  12-13.  He  gave  Commencement 
addresses  at  Ashtabula  and  Wells- 
ville,  Ohio,  May  27  and  28,  respect- 
ively. On  May  30  he  preached  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  De- 
troit, and  on  the  31st  gave  the  Me- 
morial Day  Address  in  Oberlin.  He 
will  give  an  address  at  the  High 
School,  North  Jackson,  Ohio,  on  June 
2nd,  and  the  High  School  Commence- 
ment Address  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio, 
June  3rd. 

Professor  R.  P.  Jameson  has  se- 
lected and  edited  a collection  of  one- 
act  French  plays,  which  will  pres- 
ently be  published  by  the  Century  Co. 

Professor  D.  R.  Moore  has  just  com- 
pleted two  courses  of  lectures  in  Ely- 
ria, one  of  six  lectures  on  Current 
Events  and  one  of  four  on  the  French 
Revolution.  He  also  gave  an  address 
on  the  present  situation  in  Egypt  in 
the  First  Congregational  Church  and 
an  illustrated  talk  on  Egypt  to  the 
Women’s  Club  of  Elyria. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thurston,  treasurer,  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  College  Treasur- 
ers, held  at  the  University  of  Akron 
May  5 and  6.  He  gave  an  address  on 
“Correlating  the  Work  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  the  Registrars.” 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  has  been 
appointed  a member  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Country  Life  As- 
sociation to  make  a study  tour  of  the 
social  conditions  in  rural  Europe  this 
summer.  This  Commission  will  at- 
tend the  International  Rural  Life 
Conference,  which  meets  at  Brussels 
in  July.  Professor  Sims  will  study 
especially  the  village  community  life 
and  cooperative  movements. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  acted 
as  judge  of  the  vocal  events  in  the 
All-State  Musical  Contest  held  in 
Iowa  City  by  the  University  of  Iowa 
May  7-8. 

Mrs.  Louis  E.  Lord  has  gone  to 
England  to  be  with  her  daughter, 
Priscilla,  who  is  studying  at  Oxford. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Howard  Carter 
have  returned  from  California,  where 
they  spent  the  winter. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  made  a trip  to  New 
York  and  New  England  during  May. 


He  met  the  alumni  at  Boston  on  May 
14,  and  represented  Oberlin  at  the  in- 
auguration of  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  presi- 
dent of  Boston  University. 

Miss  Florence  Fitch  gave  an  address 
at  the  Mother- Daughter  Banquet,  May 
4,  at  the  Brooklyn  Heights,  Ohio, 
church.  Kirk  W.  Dewey,  T.  ’26,  is 
pastor. 

Miss  Josephine  Lueder,  Instructor 
in  Spanish,  will  be  Assistant  Professor 
in  that  subject  at  Elmira  College, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  next  year. 

Associate  Professor  Kirke  L.  Cowd- 
ery,  president  of  the  Oberlin  Chap- 
ter of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  represented 
that  chapter  at  the  installation  of  the 
new  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Chapter  at  Woos- 
ter, Ohio. 

Dr.  Gertrude  Moulton  attended  the 
National  Society  of  Directors  of  Phys- 
ical Education  for  women  in  Colleges 
and  Universities  at  Poughkeepsie,  N. 
Y.,  May  7-8.  May  10-11  she  attended 
the  Women’s  Division  of  the  National 
Amateur  Athletic  Federation  in  New 
York  City.  From  there  she  went  to 
Newark,  N.  J.,  May  12-15,  to  attend 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Education  Association. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  was  elected 
president  of  the  Classical  Club  of 
Greater  Cleveland,  which  was  recently 
formed  to  promote  interest  in  and 
study  of  the  classical  languages. 
Meetings  will  be  held  four  times  a 
year. 

Mr.  Reber  Johnson,  assisted  at  the 
piano  by  Mrs.  William  M.  Bennett,  gave 
a violin  recital  in  Kimball  Hall,  Chi- 
cago, May  1st,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Musical  Guild.  Included  among 
the  patrons  were  many  of  the  Oberlin 
alumni  of  Chicago.  Karlton  Hackett, 
in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  says  in 
part:  “ Mr.  Johnson  proved  himself 

a fine  violinist.  There  was  grasp  of 
the  music  of  many  schools  with  an 
instinctive  appreciation  of  the  special 
character  of  each,  a warm  tone,  clean 
technique  and  rhythmic  vigor.  It  was 
the  playing  of  a well-poised  man,  sin- 
cere in  his  love  for  music  and  in  his 
manner  of  expression.  Nothing  forced, 
no  straining  after  effect,  but  a sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  music  as  it  appealed  to  him. 
Mrs.  William  M.  Bennett  played  ex- 
cellent accompaniments.” 

Miss  Louise  Brownbaek  has  re- 
turned from  Europe  and  is  with  her 
sister  at  Germantown,  Pa. 

Marion  Shaw,  Head  Cataloguer  of 
the  Library,  was  chairman  of  the 
Western  Reserve  Group  of  the  Ameri- 


can Library  Association  Catalogue 
Section  which  met  in  Cleveland  Pub- 
lic Library  May  6,  in  connection  with 
the  Northern  District  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Library  Association.  Other 
members  of  the  library  staff  attend- 
ing were  Miss  Louise  Colby,  Miss 
Helen  Clelland,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Rake- 
straw,  and  Miss  Kathryn  Cooley. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones  and  his  fam- 
ily returned  last  week  from  a tour  en- 
circling the  U.  S.  He  plans  to  go  to 
New  England  soon,  returning  in  time 
to  take  the  ecology  class  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  this  summer. 

Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth  and  Professor 
W.  N.  Horton  spoke  at  a Congrega- 
tional Conference  of  Ohio  which  held 
its  session  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Lakewood  May  10  and  11. 
Dr.  Bosworth’s  topic  was  “ The  Grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Mr.  Hor- 
ton spoke  on  “ The  Love  of  God.” 


Oberlin  Authors  Honored 

Two  books  -written  by  Oberlin  men 
have  been  selected  to  be  on  the  list 
of  the  16  books  most  valuable  to  the 
general  music  lover.  This  selection 
was  made  by  the  public  libraries  of 
the  country  in  connection  with  the 
recent  National  Music  Week. 

The  two  Oberlin  men  honored  -were 
Dr.  Edward  Dickinson,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  and  Criticism 
of  Music,  whose  book,  “The  Edu- 
cation of  a Music  Lover,”  was  selec- 
ted, and  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens, 
’05,  head  of  the  department  of  School 
Music,  whose  “Fundamentals  of  Mu- 
sic” was  also  chosen. 


Largest  Libraries 

The  New  York  Times  of  April  25  gives 
Oberlin  credit  for  having  the  largest 
college  library  in  the  country,  251,000 
bound  volumes  and  200,000  pamphlets. 
This  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other 
college  given  in  the  list  by  the  Times. 
Harvard  has  the  largest  library  among 
universities.  It  was  there  that  the 
first  library  in  the  country  was 
formed,  in  1638.  Its  total  bound  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  now  number 
over  two  million. 


Among  the  delegates  sent  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  to  testify  before  the 
Senate  Prohibition  Committee,  were 
Dr.  Jason  Noble  Pierce,  Mr.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  ’94,  and  Charles  H. 
Kirschner,  ’86. 
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The  Haskell  Lectures 
By  Professor  F.  W.  Buckler 


“The  Influence  of  Christ  in  the 
Graeco  Roman  World”  was  the  sub- 
ject chosen  for  the  Haskell  Lectures 
by  Dr.  T.  R.  Glover,  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Public  Orator  and  Uni- 
versity Lecturer  in  Ancient  History 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. The  ground  covered  in  this 
course  of  lectures  is  in  a way  a count- 
erpart of  his  Conflict  of  Religions  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  In  his  first  (in- 
troductory) lecture,  he  gave,  as  the 
key  to  the  course,  the  text,  “I  have 
come  that  they  may  have  life  and 
have  it  abundantly,”  and  examined 
there  the  function  of  the  historian, 
and  founded  his  argument  on  the 
question,  "Is  it  possible  to  adapt  with 
any  profit  the  question  of  Polybius 
and  to  ask  who  is  so  worthless  or  so 
indolent  as  not  to  care  to  know  how 
or  why  Christ  captured  the  world? 
What  was  it  in  Christ  that  beat  down 
Venus  and  Jupiter,  Isis  . and  Osiris, 
Cybele  and  Mithras?”  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  world  in  which 
Christianity  rose  and  fought  its  first 
battles  and  won  its  first  victories. 
He  disposed  of  the  view  that  Christ 
was  another  Apocalyptic  dreamer  by 
showing  the  critical  and  disillusioned 
atmosphere  of  the  age.  He  noticed 
the  similiarity  of  Plato’s  use  of  Orphic 
phraseology,  Christ’s  use  of  Apoca- 
lyptic language  and  Saint  Paul’s  use 
of  the  mystery  cults. 

He  then  passed  on  to  the  clue  given 
by  a saying  of  Wilamowitz  that  Chris- 
tianity captured  the  world  because, 
of  all  religions,  it  most  successfully 
hellenized  itself,  and  developed  the 
Athenian  idea  of  liberty,  after  a sur- 
vey of  Greek  civilization  he  showed 
the  effects  of  Alexander  the  Great’s 
work  in  the  three  centuries  preceding 
Christ’s  birth.  “The  Greek  grew 
lonely  in  his  new  great  world. 

" ‘The  World  is  so  big  and  I 
am  so  small 

I do  not  like  it  at  all,  at  all.’  ” 

"So  genius  declined;  and  the  Roman 
came  and  conquered  and  governed  too 
well.” 

The  subject  of  the  second  lecture 
was  Society.  Starting  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis  and  the  great  age 
which  followed  it,  Dr.  Glover  traced 
the  decline  of  Democracy  from  the 
standard  of  the  speech  of  Pericles  in 
Thucydides  to  the  lament  of  Isocrates 
over  a false  conception  of  “equality 
of  the  unequal.”  "The  creation  of  the 


City  State  was  the  achievement  of 
Greece;  and  the  city  state  cut  its  own 
throat  and  ruined  Greece,”  — largely 
owing  to  the  gradual  fixing  of  ideals, 
social  grades  and  particularly  the 
status  of  woman.  “Even  Aristo- 
phanes,” he  said,  “once  or  twice  as  if 
by  accident,  puts  on  his  stage  a 
woman  capable  of  broad  outlook  and 
far-reaching  plans — but  perhaps  that 
was  comedy  too.”  Then  he  passed  on 
to  the  subject  of  slavery  and  its  ef- 
fect on  initiative.  Finally  he  passed 
to  the  fixity  of  ideas  which  the  cen- 
tralized government  of  the  Roman 
Empire  produced;  the  hatred  of  so- 
cieties, clubs,  or  any  form  of  associa- 
tion, even  for  protection  from  fire  or 
the  enemy.  The  chances  of  a Chris- 
tian victory  through  secret  clubs  were 
remote.  Yet  Christianity  did  pro- 
duce a revolution  by  liberating  men’s 
minds  and  thereby  gave  even  slavery 
a new  meaning.  “The  Cross  of  Christ 
guarantees  human  freedom,  because 
it  can  not  he  the  last  word  in  human 
story.”  "The  victory  can  not  remain 
with  Pilate,  there  is  an  alternative.” 

The  third  lecture  dealt  with 
Thought  in  the  Graeco  Roman  World 
in  the  period  from  Alexander  the 
Great  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  its 
characteristic  note  — the  emergence 
of  the  middle  classes.  Wealth  and 
commerce  were  diffused;  art  was  pop- 
ularized, science  was  widely  culti- 
vated. But  with  the  diffusion  are 
found  shallowness,  and  “ safety,”  the 
great  middle  class  ideal,  made  an  end 
of  greatness.  He  examined  the  influ- 
ence of  Stoicism  on  Roman  Law,  hut 
showed  its  limitations.  Then,  Epi- 
cureanism and  its  influence  in  the 
growth  of  Scepticism,  and  ultimately 
of  despair.  Yet  there  were  Euclid, 
Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Pytheas, 
but  science  too  declined  as  is 
seen  by  the  time  of  Seneca  and 
Plutarch.  The  conscious  pursuit  of 
style  and  the  taint  of  rhetoric  told 
against  literature,  in  the  Greek  world; 
and  the  Golden  Age  of  Rome  scarcely 
survived  the  advent  of  the  Empire. 
He  then  passed  to  the  effect  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  at  first  by  no 
means  happy,  but  "the  soul  is  in  the 
body”  and  life  came  into  style  when 
men  really  believed  what  they  said. 
This  fact  is  most  clearly  seen  in  I he 
writings  of  Saint  Paul,  to  whom  (in 
common  with  them)  Christ  opened  up 
a new  region  of  experience. 

The  fourth  lecture  was  devoted  to 


Character.  “We  have  to  realize  how 
far  Greeks  and  Jews  had  gone  in  the 
exploration  of  ethics  and  then  to  see 
how  ‘the  loss  of  nerve’  which  marks 
the  decline  of  the  Hellenistic  age  af- 
fected character  and  men's  ideals  and 
sense  of  the  possible.”  From  this 
starting  point  Dr.  Glover  examined 
the  relations  between  virtue,  intel- 
lectual and  moral.  In  the  age  after 
Alexander,  "the  servile  virtues  came 
to  the  front.”  The  Aeneid  represents 
the  high  water  mark  of  ancient  mor- 
ality. “The  morality  of  Plutarch  . . . 
rested  on  foundations  which  he 
frankly  dared  not  examine.”  In  this 
scene  struck  the  Christian  Church,  ad- 
mittedly deficient  in  culture,  receiv- 
ing sinners  but  with  the  most  un- 
compromising morality  — the  call  to 
perfection  of  God  himself.  He  con- 
cluded with  a comparison  between 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Augustine. 

The  fifth  lecture  was  entied  “Life 
or  Death?”  and  in  it  Dr.  Glover  ex- 
amined closely  the  attitude  of  the 
Ancient  world  on  the  subject  of  im- 
mortality. He  stressed  the  prevalent 
critical  views  on  the  subject,  and 
traced  the  development  of  the  ideas 
from  the  Odyssey  onwards  through 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  Lucretius  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  showed  that  “it 
was  in  death  that  this  later  pagan- 
ism believed.” 

“Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 

Made  human  life  a hell.” 

He  passed  on  to  Hebrew  thought 
which  “encouraged  men  to  face  the 
future”  for  “the  question  of  another 
life”  turns  upon  God  and  the  God  of 
Israel  can  be  trusted  in  the  matter.” 
With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  “the 
real  conviction  of  the  living  Christ 
was  . . . the  new  power  in  life  and 
death  that  the  world  saw  in  changed 
men.”  In  support  of  this  contention, 
Dr.  Glover  quoted  the  conversion  of 
Tertullian. 

The  concluding  lecture  dealt  with 
God,  shown  in  the  variety  of  views 
from  the  earliest  traces  in  Homer, 
through  the  forms  of  answer  found  in 
the  Greek  thinkers,  from  Heraclitus 
and  Xenophanes  to  Plato,  showing  the 
extent  to  which  power  dominated 
their  conceptions.  Then  came  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  altering  the 
range  of  experience  on  the  basis  of 
which  Greeks  had  thought  and  intro- 
ducing stranger  conceptions.  Then 
followed  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tions of  Stoics  and  antiquaries.  But 
the  greatest  force  was  that  of  Plato, 
and  “the  impetus  he  gave  to  all  souls 
who  combine  piety  and  honesty” — cul- 
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ruinating  in  Neo-Platonism  with  its 
effect  on  Christian  thought.  Noticing 
Emperor-worship,  Dr.  Glover  indicated 
that  the  general  tendency  of  Greek 
thought  was  towards  monotheism, 
which  Judaism  failed  to  satisfy,  but 
the  new  force  of  Christianity  did  by 
breaking  up  the  old  dogmata  and  rout- 
ine of  ideas.  “In  Christ,  a new  life 
came  to  the  world!  and  as  that  life 
stirred  within  it,  the  world  turned  to 
God  as  it  found  Him  in  Christ.” 


Honor  Memory  of  Chaplain 
Wiliby 

Reverend  William  H.  J.  Wiliby, 
T.  '16,  was  one  of  the  chaplains,  who 
died  in  service  during  the  World 
War,  for  whom  a bronze  tablet  was 
unveiled  in  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  on  May  5.  Chaplain  Wiliby 
had  his  undergraduate  work  at  Drury 
College,  coming  to  Oberlin  after  a 
year  each  at  Andover  and  Hartford 
theological  semineries.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  August  16,  1918,  and 
sailed  for  France  the  following  month 
with  the  544th  Engineers.  He  died 
of  disease  aboard  ship  October  4, 
1918. 


Senior  Day 

May  11  was  a gala  day  for  the 
Seniors.  It  began  in  the  morning, 
when  they  blossomed  forth  in  their 
distinctions,  which  fulfilled  all  that  is 
denoted  by  that  term.  For  the  girls, 
they  consisted  of  white  two-piece 
dresses  made  in  uniform  style  with 
long  red  ties  and  with  red  handker- 
chiefs showing  from  their  pockets. 
The  boys  wore  white  trousers,  blue 
coats,  red  ties,  white  felt  hats  with 
the  numerals  ’26  on  them,  and  carried 
canes.  Altogether  they  made  a most 
effective  showing. 

At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
class  gathered  at  the  Alumni  room 
in  the  Men’s  Building,  where  the 
Alumni  Association  held  a reception 
and  buffet  supper  in  their  honor. 
About  two  hundred  attended  and 
agreed  that  it  was  an  altogether  pleas- 
ant way  of  being  introduced  to  what 
will  soon  be  their  headquarters  as 
alumni. 

After  this,  they  proceeded  to  the 
chapel  steps  and  had  their  first  senior 
sing,  which  marked  the  close  of  Senior 
Day. 


Case  to  Drop  Language 

The  faculty  of  Case  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  have  decided  that  mod- 
ern languages  will  no  longer  be  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

The  decision  resulted  from  coun- 
trywide agitation  by  engineering 
school  graduates,  who  think  that  mod- 
ern languages  are  of  no  practical  use 
in  their  education,  it  was  announced. 

Cultural  courses  will  take  the  place 
of  modern  languages.  There  will  be 
more  English  and  courses  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization,  of  mechanics,  of 
science  and  of  industry. 

The  alumni  of  Case  contributed 
nearly  half  a million  dollars  in  their 
recent  campaign  for  funds  for  new 
buildings.  One  friend  gave  another 
half  million,  and  the  total  is  now 
stated  to  be  $1,634,000. 


Senior  Stag 

Senior  men  have  been  holding 
Thursday  night  stags  at  a local  res- 
taurant since  the  spring  vacation. 
The  affairs  have  been  of  an  informal 
nature  with  usually  one  or  more  fac- 
ulty members  as  guests. 


ALL  THE  STEPS  WOULD  HOLD  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  ’26 
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New  Records  Made  in  Track 
By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’28 


Oberlin  has  been  pulling  through  in 
sports,  with  track  as  the  main  thing 
on  the  spring  athletic  program.  Al- 
though from  the  standpoint  of  -wins 
and  losses  the  cinder  and  field  sport 
has  not  been  exceptionally  thrill 
ing,  it  has  taken  the  lead  in  interest 
almost  wholly  because  of  the  Big  Six 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Oberlin  May 
28  and  29. 

The  Big  Six  is  the  meet  conducted 
by  the  Ohio  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  and  is  the  only  all-Ohio 
meet,  that  is,  it  is  the  only  meet  which 
includes  practically  all  of  the  Ohio 
Conference  colleges.  For  fully  twenty 
years  Oberlin  has  been  trying  to  draw 
the  classic  to  the  home  field.  It  is 
run  on  a system  of  rotation,  going 
from  one  part  of  the  state  to  another. 
It  will  not  be  in  Northern  Ohio  again 
until  1929.  This  year,  with  the  new 
stadium  and  with  the  track  in  wonder- 
ful condition,  Oberlin  is  finally  to  be 
the  host.  Almost  three  hundred  en- 
tries will  be  listed;  eight  of  those  men 
who  made  records  in  the  meet  at 
Delaware  last  year  will  again  be  in 
competition;  it  is  a big  thing  for 
Oberlin. 

In  dual  meets  this  year  the  squad 
has  twice  been  victorious,  and  twice 
has  been  forced  to  taste  of  defeat. 
In  defeating  Akron,  Oberlin  had  little 
trouble.  Akron  had  the  state  javelin 
and  pole-vault  record  holders  here, 
but  the  rest  of  the  squad  was  merely 
mediocre.  Oberlin  nosed  in  eleven 
of  the  fifteen  firsts  and  made  a clean 
sweep  of  things  in  six  events.  The 
meet  was  held  on  April  24  and  a high 
wind  kept  the  times  slow  and  made 
things  difficult  for  the  cinder  and  field 
men  alike.  The  final  score  of  89  1-3 
to  41  2-3  is  evidence  enough  of  how 
the  teams  compared. 

“ART”  ENGLE  SMASHES  ’EM 

Against  Reserve  on  May  1 Oberlin 
again  came  out  ahead,  this  time  99  to 
31.  It  was  “Art”  Engle’s  day.  A soph- 
omore, running  in  his  first  year  of 
varsity  competition,  he  stepped  the 
century  in  ten  seconds  flat  and  so 
gained  the  honor  list  along  with  those 
half  dozen  other  Oberlinites  who  have 
managed  the  feat — Boothman,  ’96,  Dil- 
lon, Cons.,  Wilson,  ’12,  Forbes,  T5, 
Dunn,  ’16,  Farquhar,  18,  and  Martin, 
'20. 

A while  later  Engle  came  back  for 
the  two  twenty.  For  a hundred  yards 
he  and  Keske  of  Reserve  raced  to- 
gether, and  then  Engle  shot  ahead. 


We  knew  it  was  fast  time  for  he 
ended  almost  ten  yards  ahead.  We 
were  not  surprised  when  the  time  was 
finally  announced  for  we  knew  that 
we  had  seen  a great  race  — 21.2  sec- 
onds. The  next  day  we  found  that  at 
the  same  time  a world’s  record  had 
been  set  for  the  event  a little  farther 
west,  and  this  world  record  time  was 
just  seven-tenths  of  a second  faster. 
A record  had  been  broken  by  Engle 
which  had  stood  at  Oberlin  since  1893. 
Boothman  in  that  year  covered  the 
distance  in  21.6  seconds,  and  since 
that  time  until  now  it  has  rarely  been 
even  in  danger. 

In  this  Reserve  meet  Oberlin  took 
thirteen  of  the  firsts  and  took  all  of 
the  points  in  three  events. 

Then  came  Miami,  and  defeat.  We 
knew  before  the  squad  left  that  they 
were  in  for  a struggle.  The  Oxford 
combination  is  strong.  Oberlin  was 
crushed  much  as  she  had  been  crush- 
ing and  the  squad  returned  with  the 
score  against  them  93  to  38. 

But  the  meet  had  its  bright  spots. 
Engle  again  ran  the  hundred  in  ten 
flat,  yet  was  beaten  by  the  speedy 
Sharkey,  who  made  it  in  9.9.  Again 
in  the  two-twenty  Engle  was  second, 
but  he  pushed  Sharkey  to  the  tape 
and  forced  the  Oxford  pride  to  estab- 
lish a second  record  for  his  school 
that  day. 

POE  TIES  POLE  VAULT  RECORD 

Twelve  of  the  firsts  went  to  Miami. 
Oberlin  copped  two.  The  fifteenth 
was  a tie  in  the  pole  vault  between 
Poe  of  Oberlin  and  Mills  of  Miami. 
Both  crossed  the  bar  at  11  feet  7 
inches,  a new  record  for  Miami  and  a 
mark  which  tied  the  record  made  at 
Oberlin  in  1921  by  Knesal.  The  only 
two  first  places  which  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Oberlin  were  the  440,  taken  by 
Harrar,  and  the  mile  run  which  went 
to  Hunsche.  A fourth  low  mark  was 
set  for  the  Miami  record  sheet  when 
their  relay  quartet  covered  the  mile 
in  three  minutes,  26%  seconds.  We 
are  proud  to  remember  that  again  it 
came  largely  because  they  were 
pushed  to  the  limit  by  Oberlin. 

On  May  15  Case  brought  her  cinder 
men  to  Oberlin.  We  knew  before 
hand  that  it  would  be  a close  meet 
and  a mean  one.  The  hurdles  and 
field  events  where  Oberlin  was  weak- 
est and  Case  was  exceptionally  strong 
finally  swung  the  tide  and  the  Cleve- 
landers won  75%  to  55%.  Engle  for 
the  third  time  in  dual  meets  ran  the 


century  in  ten  flat,  but  for  the  day 
the  honors  were  taken  from  him  by 
Harrar,  ’27. 

DeWitt  of  Case  had  the  pole  in  the 
four-forty  and  jumped  to  the  lead  at 
the  start.  "Dutch”  stuck  with  him 
until  the  final  stretch.  Both  were 
running  at  breakneck  speed.  We  won- 
der still  just  how  he  did  it,  but  Har- 
rar began  to  pull  ahead.  He  breasted 
the  tape  ten  yards  ahead  of  DeWitt 
and  soon  the  announcer  megaphoned 
the  happy  news  that  "Dutch”  had  run 
the  furious  quarter  in  49.6  seconds. 
It  was  the  fastest  time  ever  made  by 
an  Oberlin  sprinter  and  put  in  the 
background  the  50.4-second  run  of 
Mayer  in  1922. 

The  firsts  were  well  split  in  the 
meet.  Doll  took  three  for  Case  and 
his  team-mates  piled  on  five  more  for 
a total  of  eight  while  Oberlin  was  not 
so  very  far  behind  with  seven.  By 
winning  the  meet  “Art”  Winters, 
former  Oberlin  star,  coached  his  Case 
team  to  their  second  win  over  Ober- 
lin in  the  last  two  years  and  kept 
clear  their  record  slate  of  no  defeats 
in  dual  meets  during  the  same  period. 

BASEBALL  COMING  STRONG 

Baseball  thus  far  has  been  going 
very  well.  Of  the  five  games  played 
to  date  the  squad  has  won  three, 
tied  one  and  lost  one.  The  first  game 
scheduled  for  the  season  was  to  have 
been  played  at  Oberlin  against  Hiram 
on  April  24,  but  was  called  off  be- 
cause of  weather  conditions. 

After  two  exhibition  games  against 
a local  Motor  Company  team  the  dia- 
mond men  started  their  conference 
work  on  the  first  day  of  May,  playing 
at  Alliance  with  Mount  Union  strong 
against  them.  The  Mounts  were  de- 
pending almost  entirely  upon  the  well 
known  “Lefty”  Miller,  the  man  who 
has  helped  them  so  much  in  downing 
Oberlin  on  the  basketball  floor.  But 
Coach  Throner’s  men  had  little  feai 
for  his  much  reputed  pitching.  Thev 
were  well  primed  for  the  game  av 
anxious  and  ready  to  oppose  li'  i 
They  hit  "Lefty”  right  and  left  f a 
total  of  eleven  safeties,  while  »|. 
tain  “Ken”  Adams,  presiding  r-  '!>• 
box  for  the  crimson  and  gold  hi-,  i i.'m 
Mountmen  to  a meager  and  scattered 
four.  The  seventh  inning  was  Ober- 
lin’s  strong  point  and  in  (hat  frame 
they  batted  around  before  the  Alli- 
ance nine  was  able  to  retire  them. 
The  battle,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
ended  with  Oberlin  on  the  long  end 
of  the  11  - 4 score. 

On  May  6 the  squad  journeyed  to 
Cleveland  and  there  took  in  hand  the 
Reserve  representatives  by  a 13  to  6 
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count.  From  an  Oberlin  view  the 
game  started  out  in  poor  shape,  for 
early  in  the  contest  the  Clevelanders 
piled  up  a four-run  lead.  It  lasted 
but  a short  while,  however,  and  in  the 
fifth  the  final  victors  again  went  on  a 
rampage  and  for  the  second  time  bat- 
ted around  before  they  were  stopped 
by  their  almost  frenzied  opponents. 
Burnett  hurled  for  Oberlin  and 
handled  the  ball  fine  style.  Re- 
serve was  weak  at  second  and  Oberlin 
realized  it  all  too  well  for  the  home 
team.  Ten  safe  steals  to  the  second 
sack  seems  almost  too  much. 

Two  days  later,  May  8,  Wooster 
came  to  Oberlin  for  the  opening  home 
game.  Oberlin  6,  Wooster  3,  that 
was  the  result.  Wooster  outhit  Ober- 
lin ir.  the  scrap  but  failed  to  bunch 
their  hits.  Oberlin’s  pitching  through- 
out the  game  was  fairly  dependable 
but  their  fielding  was  loose  and  er- 
ratic. It  was  hardly  "Ken’s”  fault 
that  the  Woosterites  hit  safely  nine 
times. 

Akron  came  to  Oberlin  on  Friday, 
I.Iay  14,  and  held  Oberlin  to  a 3 to  3 
tie.  Burr  started  in  the  box,  pitching 
his  first  game  of  the  season.  The 
"Rubbertown”  team,  however,  spotted 
him  from  the  start  and  Adams  was 
sent  in  to  relieve  him.  Oberlin  came 
to  bat  in  the  seventh  with  one  run 
less  than  Akron.  It  was  raining  and 
was  getting  worse  continually.  Ober- 
lin scored,  and  by  scoring  tied  the 
count.  There  was  but  one  man  out. 
An  Oberlinite  was  on  second  and  anx- 
ious to  get  to  third.  The  heavy  end 
of  the  batting  order  was  up.  But  the 
rain,  too,  was  there  and  the  umpire 
was  practically  forced  to  call  things 
to  a halt. 

Every  team  seems,  in  baseball,  to 
hit  a slump  now  and  then.  The 
trouble  hit  Oberlin  on  May  15  when 
they  went  to  Wooster  for  a return 
game  and  there,  before  a large  “Color 
Day”  audience,  fell  by  a 4-2  score. 
Blough  pitched  superb  ball  for  Woos- 
ter, and  in  the  pinches,  for  there 
were  indeed  times  when  Oberlin  did 
threaten,  kept  the  Throner-men  well 
under  hand.  Each  of  the  squads  was 
credited  with  ten  hits.  Oberlin  er- 
rored  three  times,  Wooster  twice. 
Burnett,  striking  out  eight  of  the 
Woosterites,  officiated  on  the  mound 
for  the  losing  visitors  and,  as  the 
coach  shifted  his  lineup,  was  assisted 
by  ten  different  men.  Still  Wooster 
was  too  much  and,  after  each  squad 
had  crossed  home  plate  twice  in  the 
first,  Oberlin  was  shut  out  from  the 
counting  finish. 


TENNIS  PROSPERS 

Tennis  has  been  a popular  sport  in 
Oberlin  this  year.  The  many  courts 
seem  to  be  continuously  engaged  and 
the  weather  has  been  favorable. 

The  varsity  racquet  wielders  have 
been  doing  exceptionally  well.  Reis- 
chauer  has  fully  made  up  the  hole  left 
by  the  graduation  of  Butler.  Crafts, 
Vincent  and  Tessenvitz  show  the 
same  form  as  last  year  and  Hawley,  a 
sophomore  just  started,  has  kept  the 
exact  make-up  of  the  regular  team  in 
doubt. 

Heidelberg  was  the  first  to  fall.  On 
April  28  they  came  to  Oberlin  and  left 
with  the  matches  running  4 to  2 
against  them.  Wooster,  the  team 
which  tied  Oberlin  last  year,  repeated 
and  on  May  first,  at  Wooster,  kept  the 
Oberlinites  to  three  wins  and  three 
losses.  On  the  seventh  of  May,  Car- 
negie Tech,  sent  their  sextet  of  rac- 
queters  to  Oberlin  and  Oberlin  sent 
them  back  disappointed  for  the  meet 
had  gone  against  them,  5-1.  Capital 
U.  visited  the  local  courts  on  Thurs- 
day, the  13th.,  and  were  “white- 
washed” for  they  failed  to  capture 
even  one  of  the  matches. 

Under  the  coaching  of  “Fat”  Mc- 
Phee,  tennis  has  been  holding  its  own 
very  well  as  may  easily  be  seen.  Just 
now,  in  the  middle  of  the  season, 
things  look  well  for  Oberlin  at  the 
Ohio  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Associa- 
tion matches  which  are  to  be  held 
this  year  at  Cincinnati. 


Prof.  Lynds  Jones  Circles 
the  United  States 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Lynds  Jones  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Oberlin  on 
April  15,  after  a 13,000  miles  tour 
through  the  northwest,  west,  south, 
and  as  far  east  as  Philadelphia.  They 
had  planned  to  drive  into  New  Eng- 
land before  returning  home,  but  the 
unseasonably  cold  weather  of  April 
over  the  eastern  states  made  it  im- 
practicable to  carry  out  these  plans. 

The  main  objectives  of  this  tour 
were  personal  acquaintance  with  as 
many  colleges  and  universities  and 
as  many  museums  as  possible,  and 
continued  study  of  the  life  areas, 
particularly  those  of  the  southern 
states.  The  Summer  Ecology  Trips 
are  devoted  to  much  the  same  ends, 
but  a trip  without  students  enables 
one  to  make  far  more  satisfying 
studies  of  the  life  of  the  region  tra- 
versed. 

Their  itinerary  included  stops  at 
Peoria,  111.;  Grinnell,  la.;  Omaha, 


Neb.;  Sioux  City,  la.;  Billings,  Mont.; 
two  days  in  Yellowstone  Park  after 
the  close  of  the  tourist  season;  Mis- 
soula, Mont.;  Kellogg,  Ida.;  Spokane, 
Yakima,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Mo- 
clips,  Wash.;  Portland,  Ore.;  two 
weeks  at  Berkeley,  a week  at  Stock- 
ton,  three  days  at  Palo  Alto,  ten  days 
at  Morgan  Hill,  two  months  at  Pasa- 
dena and  vicinity,  three  days  at  El 
Centro,  Calif.;  five  days  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.;  three  days  at  Las  Cruces,  N. 
Mex.;  a week  at  New  Orleans,  La.; 
a three  days  drive  into  Florida  as 
far  as  Indian  River,  then  up  the 
coast  to  Jacksonville;  five  days  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Gettysburg  Battle- 
field and  Valley  Forge,  and  a week 
near  Philadelphia.  Everywhere  there 
were  Oberlinites.  They  sorely  needed 
an  Alumni  Catalogue  revised  to  the 
minute.  Locality  Index  would  have 
been  thumbed  to  tatters. 

While  Oberlin  graduates  and  former 
students  do  not  often  appear  in  strik- 
ing headlines  they  are  none  the  less 
centers  of  influence  for  betterment  in 
their  communities.  The  remark  of 
one  man  in  South  Dakota  is  charac- 
teristic: “You  can  never  get  beyond 

the  influence  of  a good  thing.”  This 
in  answer  to  the  query  as  to  how  he 
came  to  know  about  Oberlin. 

There  were  gatherings  of  Oberlin 
alumni  in  Portland,  two  in  Los  An- 
geles, one  in  Claremont.  Professor 
Jones  addressed  these  and  also  both 
the  northern  and  southern  divisions 
of  the  Cooper  Ornithological  Club, 
and  the  California  Bird  Banding  As- 
sociation. 

The  business  depression  was  es- 
pecially acute  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
in  the  Dry  Farming  regions  and  the 
fruit  growing  sections  of  California. 
California  had  accumulated  a large 
deficit  of  rainfall,  but  by  the  first  of 
March  plentiful  rains,  coupled  with 
an  influx  of  tourists  more  nearly  the 
norm  for  the  days  preceding  the  Flor- 
ida boom,  brought  back  the  usual 
California  smile.  An  abundant  fruit 
and  tourist  crop  seemed  assured. 

Thirty-nine  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  twenty-one  museums  visited, 
a profitable  time  spent  at  the  Desert 
Laboratory  at  Tuczon,  Ariz.,  twenty- 
six  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia traversed,  all  of  the  principal  life 
areas  of  the  United  States  seen,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  in  action,  with  only 
eight  punctures  and  no  tires  or  tubes 
worn  out,  these  were  some  of  the  ac- 
complishments. And  rest,  renewed 
vigor,  a broader  and  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  our  Native  Land. 
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Theology  Class  the  Largest 
in  Years 

The  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
sent  forth  one  of  the  largest  classes 
in  its  history  on  May  19  when  it  gave 
degrees  to  eighteen  men,  seventeen 
receiving  the  B.D.  degree  and  one  an 
S.T.M.  Two  additional  men,  who 
have  had  their  work  in  the  school 
this  year,  will  receive  their  A.M.  de- 
gree at  the  college  commencement  in 
June. 

The  commencement  speaker  was 
Robert  E.  Vincent,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  presi- 
dent of  Western  Reserve  University, 
whose  address  was  entitled,  “A  Chap- 
ter of  the  Controversy’.’  The  exer- 
cises which  took  place  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon were  opened  with  an  organ 
prelude  by  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews, 
followed  by  the  invocation  by  Profes- 
sor H.  A.  Youtz,  and  a quartet  which 
sang  Saint-Saens’  “O  Salutaris.”  After 
the  address  a string  quartet  played 
"Lento  Op.  96,”  by  Dvorak  and  Dr.  E. 

I.  Bosworth  gave  the  prayer  of  con- 
secration. The  charge  to  the  grad- 
uates and  the  benediction  were  given 
by  Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham. 

A meeting  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Council  Hall  follow- 
ing the  commencement  exericses  and 
at  six  o’clock  alumni  and  guests  were 
tendered  a dinner  in  the  James  Brand 
House  by  the  school,  the  faculty  and 
their  wives  acting  as  hosts.  The  after 
dinner  speakers  were  introduced  by 
Dean  Graham.  Among  those  who 
spoke  were  Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney, 
Rev.  Jacob  P.  Riedinger  of  the  Semi- 
nary class  of  1876,  Mr.  William  D. 
Westervolt  of  the  College  class  of  ’71 
and  Seminary  class  of  ’74,  Professor 
G.  Walter  Fislce,  Professor  Azariah  S. 
Root  and  Richard  P.  Alexander,  presi- 
dent of  the  graduating  class. 

Dr.  Vinson  in  his  address  brought 
out  the  fact  “that  the  so-called  con- 
flict between  religion  and  science  is 
wholly  unjustifiable  and  based  upon  a 
misapprehension  which  ought  not  to 
obtain  among  intelligent  people.  . . . 
The  misapprehension  lies  in  the 
assumption  that  religion  and  sci- 
ence are  eommensurables,  so  that  our 
choice  must  be  religion  or  science,  in- 
stead of  both  religion  and  science,  for 
we  shall  certainly  fail  to  come  to  any 
whole  world  view  so  long  as  we  draw 
the  materials  of  our  conception  from 
one  or  the  other  instead  of  from  both 
taken  together.  Such  an  issue  ought 
never  to  have  been  joined,  for  science 
bereft  of  the  spiritual  forces  operative 
in  religion  would  as  quickly  lead  us 
to  a hopeless  materialism  as  would 


religion  subject  us  to  the  pains  of 
fanaticism  and  superstition  without 
the  knowledge  which  science  brings. 

It  was  the  architecture,  the  artistry, 
the  purpose,  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  world  whcih  impressed  our  fore- 
fathers. while  for  us  it  is  the  building 
stones,  the  materials  and  the  stages 
of  preparation  and  development  which 
excite  our  interest,  but  after  all  it  is 
not  one  view  or  the  other  that  is  im- 
portant but  the  sum  of  them  both.” 

He  contended  that  science  in  the 
last  hundred  years  has  given  us  a 
new  world,  a world  whose  magnitude 
and  age  are  inconceivable.  “It  is  the 
task  of  science  to  trace  the  facts, 
while  that  of  religion  is  to  disclose  the 
system  of  values  which  they  form.” 
Discussing  the  place  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  con- 
troversy Dr.  Vinson  said,  “It  there- 
fore seems  to  me  that  the  American 
colleges  and  universities  are  now  con- 
fronted by  an  opportunity  for  lead- 
ership unequalled  for  many  centuries, 
comparable  indeed  only  to  that  which 
they  experienced  in  the  Renaissance 
through  which  they  exercised  a benef- 
icent and  far-reaching  influence  upon 
all  later  civilization.  For  the  essence 
of  the  present  situation  distinctlv 
calls  for  a new  Renaissance,  a re- 
birth of  reverence  for  the  permanent- 
ly true  in  the  old  convictions  and 
faiths  of  men,  a rebirth  of  the  place- 
ment of  man  in  the  wider  horizons 
which  are  his.  It  is  needed  that  we 
gather  together  the  new  and  the  old 
and  build  up  again  a body  of  truth 
which  may  serve  at  once  as  the  ex- 
pression of  our  own  thinking  and  as 
the  basis  upon  which  the  enduring 
civilization  of  the  future  may  be 
erected.” 

Dr.  Walter  Horton  of  the  chair  of 
Systematic  Theology  gave  the  Bac- 
calaureate address  Sunday  afternoon, 
May  16,  on  the  theme,  “4n  Honest 
Message  for  Real  People,”  his  con- 
tention being  that  naturalness  and 
truth  rather  than  professionalism  were 
needed  in  the  ministry  of  today. 


Memorial  for  Walter  Camp 

Oberlin  is  to  share  in  the  plans  for 
a Walter  Camp  Memorial  at  Yale. 
The  loss  of  Camp  was  so  keenly  felt, 
not  only  at  Yale,  but  at  other  col- 
leges interested  in  highest  type  of 
athletics  that  Yale  has  consented  to 
allow  others  to  share  in  the  memorial. 

A huge  gateway,  with  appropriate 
approaches,  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Walter  Camp  Fields. 
Just  inside  the  gateway  will  bo  the 


Yale  Bowl.  The  cost  of  the  memorial 
is  to  be  $300,000,  half  of  which  will  be 
subscribed  by  Yale  alumni  and  half 
raised  by  the  National  Collegiate  Ath- 
letic Association  on  behalf  of  all  the 
other  universities,  colleges  and  pre- 
paratory schools. 

Oberlin  will  probably  contribute  its 
share  by  giving  a small  percentage 
of  its  gate  receipts  at  the  1926  foot- 
ball games. 


Oberlin  in  New  Federation 

Prohibition,  curriculum,  and  stu- 
dent tours  of  Europe  are  three  of  the 
subjects  scheduled  for  discussion  at 
the  next  Annual  Conference  of  the 
National  Student  Federation  to  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
December.  The  Federation  grew  out 
of  the  conference  on  world  court  held 
at  Princeton  last  semester.  More 
definite  formulation  of  the  question 
is  expected  before  calling  the  meeting 
and  data  is  now  being  collected  as  a 
factual  base  for  the  discussion.  It  is 
expected  that  Oberlin  will  be  a mem- 
ber college  of  the  new  federation,  as 
two  delegates  were  sent  to  the  con- 
ference last  December. 


Davis  Offers  Prize 

Dr.  Jerome  Davis,  ’13,  has  offered  a 
prize  to  the  Oberlin  student  who,  en- 
gaging in  some  manual  occupation 
this  summer,  presents  the  best  essay 
of  his  experiences.  The  essay  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Professor  N.  L.  Sims, 
prior  to  December  1,  1926.  The  prize, 
which  is  to  be  $50,  is  offered  to  stimu- 
late research  in  industry  and  is  being 
given  in  memory  of  Dr.  Davis’  father. 
Dr.  Davis  is  a member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 


Physical  Educators  Get 
Together 

While  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  the  National  American  Physical 
Education  Association,  which  was 
held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  May,  the 
Oberlin  group  had  dinner  together. 
Among  those  present  were:  Dr.  Ger- 

trude Moulton,  Professor  C.  W.  Sav- 
age, and  Assistant  Professor  Grace 
Daviess  of  the  Oberlin  faculty:  Paul 
B.  Dyck,  ’23,  Marion  W.  Mair,  '19, 
Virginia  Walton,  ’19,  Hazel  Doolittle 
Whitaker,  ’21,  Regina  Bogan,  ’25, 
Helen  Whiting,  ’ll,  Edwina  Jones, 
’17,  Bernice  Miller,  ’16,  Ruth  Savage, 
'23,  Lucile  Hiserodt,  ’16,  Susan  Bill, 
’09-’13,  Edith  Carson,  ’23,  Rose  Ter- 
borgli  Child.  ’20,  and  Edith  Gates,  ’17. 
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Harmonics 

fir  James  Husst  Hall,  '14 

Lynwood  Farnum  played  a superb 
recital  here  the  other  evening.  The 
organ  seemed  a very  human  and 
tractable  instrument  as  it  was  taken 
through  its  paces  from  the  fire  of  the 
Bach  D minor  Toccata  and  Fugue  to 
the  modernistic  groans  and  grunts  of 
a battle  scene.  I suppose  it  will  al- 
ways be  true  that  the  performer  gets 
more  pleasure  out  of  a performance 
than  does  his  audience.  So  much  is 
lost  in  the  telling.  But  I doubt  if 
there  is  an  instrument  which,  being 
well  played,  brings  more  variance  of 
interest  between  performer  and  audi- 
ence than  does  the  organ.  I don’t 
believe  that  20,000  people  would 
stand  in  St.  Peter’s  today  to  hear  a 
new  organist  as  once  they  did  when 
Frescobaldi  played  in  Rome.  Yet  the 
organ  has  had  a wonderful  revival 
and  in  the  past  few  years  its  useful- 
ness has  more  than  doubled.  Oberlin’s 
organ  department  goes  on  apace  and 
some  day  soon  we  must  have  that  new 
organ  building. 

As  Farnum  was  in  town  the  eve- 
ning before  his  recital  the  Conserva- 
tory Men's  Club  honored  itself,  Mr. 
Farnum  and  the  organ  faculty  by 
giving  a dinner.  The  food  and  set- 
ting was  excellent,  but  that  cannot 
interest  you  as  may  this  story  the 
guest  of  honor  told.  He  was  “open- 
ing” an  organ,  a small  two-manual 
affair,  and  as  the  program  proceeded 
he  came  to  Dubois’  “ March  of  the 
Magi.”  For  those  who  do  not  recall 
the  composition  it  is  just  needful  to 
remind  them  that  Dubois  has  used 
a high  sustained  tone  held  through- 
out to  represent  the  guiding  star.  As 
both  hands  are  busy  below  a pencil 
usually  serves  to  keep  the  star 
a-shining.  Farnum  was  playing  se- 
renely when  the  “star”  disappeared, 
for  the  factory  tuner  had  scented 
trouble  and  thinking  there  was  a 
cipher,  pulled  out  the  the  pipe.  I 
wonder  which  stop  Farnum  tried 
next! 

Mr.  Kessler  gave  us  a delightful 
treat  recently  when  he  presented  a 
“ Soirie ” in  Warner  Hall.  Some  pic- 
tures and  a bit  of  explanation  pre- 
ceded the  music  which  was  given 
the  proper  setting  of  the  18th  century. 
All  the  makers  of  the  music  were  gor- 
geously costumed;  the  light  flickered 
from  candles,  the  Steinway  Harpsi- 
chord attachment  almost  made  you 
believe  you  were  listening  to  the  real 
article.  The  Due  de  Guise  greeted 


his  visitors  as  they  were  ushered  in 
by  the  lackeys  in  a royal  fashion  and 
the  flavor  of  the  period  was  caught 
and  remarkably  sustained.  There  was 
no  applause  to  jar  the  mood,  and 
whether  it  was  Mr.  Kessler’s  viola 
d’amour  that  sung  so  sweetly  or  the 
group  of  madrigalists  that  spun  their 
tones  there  was  a feeling  of  rightness 
in  it  all.  The  only  thing  the  perform- 
ance lacked  to  make  the  picture  ab- 
solutely accurate,  I am  told,  was  a 
bit  of  snuff.  This  brings  to  mind 
that  delightful  characterization  of 
the  music  of  Haydn  by  Anton  Rubin- 
stein who,  after  describing  an  amia- 
ble audience  as  it  listened  to  the  mu- 
sic concludes  in  somewhat  this  fash- 
ion: “And  snapping  down  the  lid  of 

his  snuff  box  he  remarked:  ‘Nay, 

after  all,  there  is  no  composer  like 
good  old  Papa  Haydn.’  ” 

The  Douglass  Memorial  Chorus,  in 
its  fourth  annual  concert,  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Cornelia  Lampton  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Sinkford.  There  was  much 
of  a local  tinge  to  the  concert,  for 
Miss  Lampton,  a holder  of  a Juilliard 
fellowship  in  piano,  was  a former  stu- 
dent here,  and  Miss  Sinkford,  who  has 
given  so  much  pleasure  with  her  sing- 
ing, is  a member  of  this  year’s  Con- 
servatory class.  Further,  there  was 
music  by  R.  Nathaniel  Dett  and  Ger- 
ald Tyler,  both  graduates  of  Oberlin. 
This  chorus  of  colored  singers  gave 
us  an  evening  of  real  musical  pleas- 
ure. Their  choral  work  was  beauti- 
fully done  and  much  credit  must  be 
given  to  Don  Morrison,  their  con- 
ductor, whose  skillful  choice  of  pro- 
gram and  detail  of  rehearsal  counted 
so  greatly  in  the  success  of  the  eve- 
ning. Again,  the  numbers  the  audi- 
ence most  liked  were  the  Spirituals, 
and  whether  in  the  simple  harmonies 
made  by  the  excellent  male  quartet 
or  in  the  more  intricate  Diton  set- 
tings sung  by  the  chorus,  one  felt  the 
message  in  the  singing.  This  was  by 
far  the  most  artistic  work  the  chorus 
has  done. 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union  gave  its 
203rd  concert  on  May  18.  The  chorus 
was  assisted  by  Norman  Jollif,  bass- 
baritone,  who  lent  a fitting  variety  to 
the  program.  His  singing  was  a joy 
to  hear  and  was  almost  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  smooth  flow  of  a Heb- 
rides folk  song  or  in  the  gripping 
drama  of  “ Danny  Deever.”  The  pro- 
gram of  the  chorus  was  sung  with 
enthusiasm  and  much  beauty.  We 
have  come  to  expect  great  climaxes 
front  this  organization,  but  it  seemed 
that  the  choral  climaxes  this  evening 
were  twice  as  effective  as  ever  be- 


fore, for  they  were  not  robbed  by  the 
power  of  an  ambitious  orchestra; 
likewise  the  soft  breathings  of  tone 
could  be  shaded  down  to  nothingness, 
with  no  fear  of  the  effect  being  lost. 
Those  who  formed  the  audience  were 
enthusiastic  and  called  forth  many 
times  the  Union’s  honored  conductor. 
Dr.  Andrews.  We  hope  Oberlin  can 
some  way  rouse  itself  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  organization  and  to  the 
eternal  beauties  of  great  choral  mu- 
sic. But  the  last  few  years  seem  to 
point  that  Oberlin  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Musical  taste  is  fickle,  yet  no  more 
so  than  other  art  tastes,  but  certainly 
the  historian  of  a thousand  years 
from  now,  looking  back,  will  never 
speak  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  as  a “ period  in  which 
there  was  much  interest  in  choral 
music.” 


Warner  Active  in  Oratoria 
Society 

The  performance  of  Elijah  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  April  20  was  the 
rounding  out  of  fourteen  years  of  suc- 
cessful presentations  by  the  Bridge- 
port Oratoria  Society,  with  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lucien  T.  Warner,  ’98,  have 
been  actively  connected  since  its 
founding.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  were 
largely  instrumental  in  organizing 
the  society  and  Mr.  Warner  has  been 
for  many  years  its  president.  Both 
have  sung  in  the  society. 

Among  the  soloists  at  this  year’s 
concert  was  Miss  Louise  Stallings, 
soprano,  sister  of  Udell  H.  Stallings, 
Oberlin  ’22.  Miss  Stallings  was  highly 
praised  by  the  Bridgeport  paper  for 
“ the  ease  and  beauty  with  which  she 
accomplished  the  arias  of  pure  lyr- 
ical range  and  those  of  dramatic 
quality.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  were  hosts 
after  the  concert  to  the  soloists,  offi- 
cers and  out  of  town  guests,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Earl  F.  Adams,  ’01, 
and  Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kimball. 


Women’s  Debate 

The  Oberlin  women’s  debate  team 
closed  their  season  April  29,  with  a 
no-decision  contest  over  “ Resolved, 
that  capital  punishment  should  be 
abolished,”  Oberlin  supporting  the 
negative  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  the  af- 
firmative. All  of  the  women's  debates 
this  year  have  been  without  judges. 
This  no-decision  method  has  met  with 
favor  on  the  part  of  both  audience 
and  contestants. 
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Band  Progress 

Dear  Mr.  Olmstead: — 

The  profits  from  the  two  recent 
Band  Benefit  Movies,  together  with  a 
small  sum  on  hand  in  the  treasury 
have  made  possible  the  purchase  of 
capes  for  the  Oberlin  College  Band. 

However,  if  the  Band  is  to  continue 
to  improve  in  quality  as  well  as  size, 
as  it  has  in  the  past  two  months,  the 
purchase  of  a few  additional  instru- 
ments will  be  necessary. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  list  the 
following  necessary  instruments  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
in  hopes,  maybe,  that  some  alumnus 
might  be  interested  in  donating,  either 
the  price  of  an  instrument,  or  a small 
sum  towards  the  purchase  of  one.  The 
list  is  as  follows:  one  bass  drum, 

$41.00;  one  street  snare  drum,  $32.50; 
one  bass  horn,  $125.00;  one  alto  horn, 
$35.00;  and  one  pair  of  cymbals, 
$35.00. 

The  entire  Band  joins  with  me  in 
thanking  you  for  the  kind  interest  you 
have  personally  shown  in  its  recent 
campaign  for  a “better  college  band,” 
and  is  especially  grateful  to  you  for 
the  space  granted  in  the  Alumni  Mag- 
azine. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

The  Oberlin  College  Band. 

Paul  E.  Bergan, 

Business  Manager. 

Oberlin  in  Shansi  Receives 
Signal  Honors 

Word  was  received  in  May  from 
China  that  Oberlin  in  Shansi  has  been 
assigned  $6,000  Chinese  currency 
(about  $3,300  gold)  annually  for  a 
term  of  years  from  the  income  of  the 
unused  balance  of  the  Boxer  Indem- 
nity returned  to  China  by  the  United 
States  in  1924.  While  full  details 
have  not  yet  been  received,  it  appears 
that  the  Oberlin  school  is  one  of  only 
three  or  four  private  high  schools  in 
China  to  be  so  recognized.  The 
greater  part  of  the  grants  went  to  uni- 
versities. This  grant  was  made  in 
response  to  a request  for  aid  in  de- 
veloping the  agricultural  side  of  the 
high  school  work,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  increasing  productivity. 

Soon  after  the  application  was  made 
last  December,  a representative  of  the 
China  Foundation  for  the  Promotion 
of  Education  and  Culture,  the  body 
controlling  the  fund,  made  a thorough 
inspection  of  the  school,  and  expressed 
himself  as  greatly  pleased  in  every 
respect  with  the  work  that  was  being 
done,  and  particularly  with  the  work 


in  domestic  science  in  the  girls’  de- 
partment. This  grant  may  therefore 
rightly  be  taken  as  a recognition  of 
the  standards  upon  which  the  work 
of  the  school  is  being  conducted. 

It  is  also  a recognition  of  the  ex- 
ceptional situation  created  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported by  the  students  and  alumni  of 
an  American  college,  as  a memorial 
to  the  alumni  of  that  college  who  suf- 
fered death  in  the  Boxer  uprising. 
Undoubtedly,  no  small  part  in  the 
favorable  consideration  given  the  ap- 
plication is  due  to  the  fact  that  from 
the  beginning  of  high  school  work  in 
1907,  the  Oberlin  Shansi  Memorial 
Association  has  emphasized  Chinese 
leadership,  and  has  had  a Chinese  as 
its  principal. 

All  of  these  facts  were  effectively 
presented  to  the  Foundation  by  H.  H. 
K’ung  of  the  class  of  1906,  Oberlin 
College,  the  principal  of  the  school. 
Oberlin  College  and  the  contributors 
to  this  concrete  expression  of  the 
Oberlin  spirit  in  terms  of  international 
friendship  may  take  genuine  satisfac- 
tion in  the  Foundation’s  recognition 
of  the  work  already  done  and  its  con- 
fidence in  worthy  future  administra- 
tion. 


Adopt  Some  Children 

I can  not  sit  back  and  calmly 
swallow  your  mysterious  correspond- 
ent’s statements  on  women  of  Oberlin. 

There  are  two  things  wrong  with 
her:  First,  she  has  but  the  dimmest 
vision  of  Oberlin — its  ideals  and  its 
people.  Second,  she  has  never  been 
raised  in  a family,  never  known  the 
joy  of  married  life  and  having  a fam- 
ily of  her  own. 

To  take  up  the  first  point — No  true 
Oberlinite  would,  with  such  delicate, 
dainty,  kid  gloves,  hand  out  such  a 
statement.  We  tackle  propositions 
with  bare  hands,  clear  heads  (I  hope) 
and  dig  in  until  we  arrive  somewhere. 
We  may  be  wrong.  If  so,  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit  imaginable,  we  admit  it 
or  agree  to  differ.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  right,  we  do  not  glory  over  the 
other  fellow. 

Then,  she  implies  that  she  would 
not  like  "to  stir  up  the  animals.”  Is 
she  a rabid  Menckenite?  Did  she 
fully  appreciate  Professor  Wager’s 
article?  Was  that  irony?  I truly  be- 
lieve that  Oberlin  people  have  ideas 
and  thoughts  more  than  once  in  a blue 
moon.  Two  or  three  times,  perhaps. 
We  are  not  reading  papers  “for  peo- 
ple who  think”  and  then  think  they 
do  think,  poor  souls! 


As  for  women  of  Oberlin  being  me- 
diocre, what’s  the  matter  with  her? 
Does  she  call  a girl  who  earns  every 
cent  of  her  way  through  college,  a P. 
E.  Major,  a Y.  W.  worker,  a Social 
chairman,  a visitor  to  the  orphans,  a 
dear  friend  to  everyone,  who  always 
has  time  to  listen,  who  practically 
runs  the  P.  E.  part  of  an  enormous  Y. 
W.,  owes  $2000  and  can  still  be  calm 
and  sweet  and  plan  to  go  on  and  earn 
her  way  through  medical  school,  me- 
diocre? And  this  is  no  unusual  case 
for  Oberlin.  Please,  Miss  Mysterious, 
what  is  your  idea  of  an  ideal  woman 
coed-graduate? 

You  can  not  have  been  raised  in  a 
family  of  seven  children  as  I,  wrang- 
ling, criticizing,  hauling  one  another 
over  the  coals  and  with  it  all,  en- 
joying ourselves  to  the  utmost. 

Please  adopt  a few  children,  if  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  marry.  You 
need  some  badly.  They  are  the  most 
beautiful,  exquisite  souls  that  you’ll 
ever  come  in  contact  with. 

Before  you  write  an  answer,  return 
to  Oberlin  for  a few  weeks,  and 
look  it  over  once  again,  talk  with  its 
students  and  talk  with  a group  of 
alumni  (why,  be  so  particular  about 
Graduates  Magazine?) 

You  have  a right  to  tell  me  anything 
you  wish.  I shall  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
Perhaps,  you  feel  like  saying,  “Oh, 
you’re  young  yet  and  you’ll  learn.” 

Yes,  I am  young  and  I do  hope  I 
will  be  forever,  but  I can  never  think 
Oberlin  other  than  the  most  under- 
standing, most  liberal,  most  inspira- 
tional place  for  the  young  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Go  back  there,  I beg  of  you  and 
look  still  further.  It  is  changing  all 
the  time  and  will  be.  That’s  the 
reason  it  is  what  it  is. 

Most  sincerely, 

Elizabeth  Brown,  ex-’24. 


A Viewpoint  on  Policies 

My  dear  Mr.  Olmstead:  — 

The  last  Alumni  Magazine  asks  for 
the  opinion  of  the  Alumni  on  several 
questions  regarding  the  policy  of  the 
college  in  its  commencement  pro- 
grams and  the  training  of  leaders 
among  women. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  old  plan  of 
having  the  commencement  extend 
from  Friday  to  Wednesday,  inclusive, 
is  far  better  than  the  new  week-end 
plan.  For  alumni  who  live  at  a dis- 
tance from  Oberlin  the  journey  back 
to  Oberlin  means  much  planning,  and 
if  the  days  at  Oberlin  are  too  crowded 
there  is  not  time  enough  for  seeing 
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ones  friends.  Then  too,  I was  sorry 
to  see  so  much  in  the  way  of  class 
reunions  on  Sunday.  That  day  ac- 
cording to  the  Oberlin  traditions  be- 
longs to  religious  rather  than  secular 
meetings. 

As  to  the  problem  of  the  training 
of  women,  that  subject  is  very  com- 
plex; yet  I am  glad  to  give  you  briefly 
my  opinion  on  the  subject.  Oberlin 
has  been  a pioneer  in  offering  girls 
a chance  for  intellectual  development, 
and  hence,  Oberlin  may  prove  a 
leader  in  progressive  steps  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women.  The  letter  by 
Stanley  Morris,  ’09,  shows  clearly  that 
the  whole  problem  resolves  itself  into 
this  question:  Shall  a woman  prepare 
for  a career  or  a home?  If  she  is 
bent  on  the  former,  and  is  talented  in 
some  special  line  like  music  or  art, 
a thorough  college  education  will  give 
a broad  foundation  and  help  to  estab- 
lish her  ideals,  but  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  an  artist  of  her; 
further  professional  study  must  be 
necessary.  But  many  girls  turn  from 
the  ambition  for  a career  to  the  nat- 
ural and  better  calling  of  a home, 
something  all  normal  girls  dream  of. 
Of  course,  Oberlin  cannot  be  expected 
to  give  credit  for  practical  courses  in 
Domestic  Science,  etc.,  which  girls 
need  in  the  proper  management  of 
homes.  Yet  such  courses  could  be 
given  during  the  summer  school  as 
our  extension  work  is  given  in  the 
state  universities  in  Oregon.  These 
courses  would  help  greatly  the  girls 
who  enter  homes  of  their  own. 

The  question  of  who  are  Oberlin’s 
greatest  leaders  among  her  alumnae 
would  be  hard  to  answer  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  For,  to  have  one’s  pic- 
ture in  the  daily  newspaper,  or  to  be 
interviewed,  or  even  to  write  about 
one's  own  achievements  may  not  in 
the  long  run  imply  real  greatness. 
For,  as  the  Bible  expresses  it,  when 
“her  children  rise  up  to  call  her 
blessed,”  and  her  influence  has  lasted 
for  generations  in  making  noble  cit- 
izens, some  of  whom  may  become 
world  leaders,  certainly  that  woman 
is  great.  Most  of  those  self-sacri- 
ficing women  who  either  in  their 
homes  or  in  the  school  room  strive  to 
teach  and  lead  the  young  to  high 
ideals,  have  done  real  service  for  their 
age  and  to  the  college  where  they 
were  trained.  Oberlin’s  ideals  have 
inspired  many  girls  to  such  lines  of 
service,  and  their  names,  if  not  en- 
graved on  city  monuments,  are  re- 
membered and  reverenced  by  those 
who  knew  and  loved  them. 


Thus  in  my  opinion  Oberlin  is  serv- 
ing well  the  generations  of  students 
and  her  graduates  feel  proud  of  her 
achievements. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ar.icE  H.  Coi.e,  ’09. 

Suggestion  from  Pomona 
and  Harvard 
By  W.  S.  Ament,  ’10 

In  the  Commencement  address, 
“The  College  at  the  Crossroads,”  de- 
livered at  Pomona  College  last  June, 
William  Bennett  Munro,  Professor  of 
Municipal  Government  at  Harvard 
University,  stated: 

"One  of  the  roads  leads  to  expan- 
sion, to  the  surrender  of  old  colleg- 
iate ideals,  to  the  transforming  of  the 
college  into  a university.  The  other 
alternative,  which  several  American 
colleges  have  chosen  during  the  past 
few  years,  involves  a limitation  of 
numbers,  a refusal  to  grow  beyond  a 
certain  point,  and  a consequent  re- 
striction of  the  service  which  can  be 
rendered  to  the  community.” 

Dr.  Munro  pointed  out,  however, 
that  there  is  a third  possible  solution, 
namely,  the  organization  of  several  co- 
operating colleges  on  the  same  cam- 
pus, and  indicated  that  it  is  the  next 
logical  step  in  the  development  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

Pomona  College,  having  reached  the 
crossroads,  is  planning  to  add  other 
colleges,  each  with  its  own  trustees, 
faculty  and  special  character,  coor- 
dinated to  the  present  Pomona  Col- 
lege and  using  some  of  the  same  cen- 
tral educational  agencies  such  as  the 
library  and  chemical  laboratory.  Af- 
filiation of  these  colleges  will  be  main- 
tained through  “The  Claremont  Col- 
leges,” a corporation  with  its  own 
trustees  and  head  fellow.  The  cam- 
pus, recently  enlarged  to  five  hundred 
acres,  is  ample  for  such  a group  of 
colleges  and  the  experiment  is  as- 
sured by  the  previous  gift  of  land  and 
the  recent  gift  of  $500,000  to  begin 
the  second  college,  which  will  be 
called  the  Scripps  College  for  Women 
in  honor  of  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps  of 
La  Jolla,  for  many  years  a benefactor 
of  our  institution. 

A third  institution  of  special  inter- 
est to  college  men  is  the  next  logical 
step  forward  and  is  now  receiving  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  planning 
the  future  group  to  be  known  as 
Claremont  Colleges. 

I have  discussed  this  plan,  at  the 
invitation  of  John  Olmstead,  not  so 
much  to  give  the  Oberlin  alumni  in- 


formation about  the  interesting  ex- 
periment on  the  Claremont  Colleges 
campus  as  to  present  a possibility  for 
the  future  growth  of  Oberlin.  In  a 
recent  Alumni  Magazine  Professor 
Fullerton  sketched  his  interpretation 
of  Oberlin  College  as  a cause;  others 
are  primarily  interested  in  Oberlin  as 
an  educational  institution.  Although 
funds  for  buildings  and  grounds  are 
exceedingly  limited,  still  the  Hall  en- 
dowment will  ultimately  make  some 
enlargement  of  faculties  possible. 
Would  it  not  be  logical,  therefore,  to 
have  grouped  about  the  present  Ober- 
lin other  colleges,  each  one  having  its 
own  characteristic  and  emphasizing 
that  aspect  of  the  social  or  intellectual 
life  which  would  gain  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  a specially  picked  body  of 
students  or  faculty?  An  experiment 
of  this  kind  would  make  possible  a 
college  which  would  primarily  be  a 
Cause;  another  which  would  primarily 
prepare  for  the  highest  type  of  re- 
search; while  the  third  college  might 
emphasize  the  adjustment  of  students 
to  the  practical  world,  either  on  the 
business  or  the  technical  side.  Open 
forums  at  one  institution  would  pro- 
vide for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
throughout,  while  the  students  would 
still  have  a chance  to  choose  the 
slightly  different  types  of  emphasis 
which  the  various  colleges  would  of- 
fer. 

The  recent  announcement  that  Har- 
vard University  is  planning  to  divide 
its  upper  classes  into  groups  or  col- 
leges is  in  line  with  this  new  devel- 
opment in  American  college  educa- 
tion. The  experiment  at  Harvard  and 
Pomona  College  will  certainly  bear 
watching.  Is  there  not  perhaps  sug- 
gestion here  for  Oberlin  as  well? 


Senior  Dropped 

One  student,  classed  senior,  though 
he  did  not  have  credit  enough  to  grad- 
uate in  June,  was  dropped  from  col- 
lege in  April,  and  at  the  same  time 
another  was  dismissed  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year,  and  two  other  boys 
lost  three  hours’  credit  each.  The 
immediate  cause  for  the  punishment 
meted  out  by  the  student  council  and 
faculty  were  speeches  made  in  the 
public  speaking  class.  In  the  case  of 
the  senior  a number  of  other  affairs 
entered  in.  In  his  sophomore  year 
he  had  been  suspended  for  a year. 


THE  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE  IS  AL- 
WAYS GLAD  TO  REVIEW  BOOKS 
WRITTEN  BY  THE  ALUMNI. 
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President  King  not  to  Return 
till  Fall 

Upon  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
President  King  will  continue  his  ab- 
sence from  Oberlin  until  fall.  Re- 
cent reports  indicate  that  he  is  grad- 
ually regaining  his  health  but  that  it 
is  unwise  for  him  to  undertake  his 
work  at  this  time.  In  reporting  on 
the  case  to  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  College  the  president’s  phy- 
sician wrote,  “From  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  from  my  physical  findings, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  dis- 
abled on  account  of  what  we  term 
‘cardiac  strain.’  Since  the  patient  has 
been  under  observation  here  the 
symptoms  of  heart  inadequacy  have 
decreased.  He  has  been  rigidly  fol- 
lowing the  regimen  outlined  for  him 
(fifteen  hours  a day  in  bed),  and  we 
find  him  definitely  better.  We  believe 
that  with  continued  improvement  at 
the  pre-rate,  he  will  have  enough  re- 
serve strength  in  his  heart  muscle  to 
resume  his  duties  in  September.” 

In  view  of  this  report  the  Prudential 
Committee  continued  President  King’s 
absence  till  the  opening  of  the  next 
semester. 


New  Smoking  Rule 

The  tradition  that  Oberlin  students 
should  not  smoke  on  the  streets  of 
the  town  has  been  upheld  by  student 
vote  though  it  is  not  being  observed 
by  all  men.  A few  students  had  been 
trying  all  year  to  break  down  the  tra- 
dition. At  last  the  faculty  took  cog- 
nizance of  the  agitation  and  called 
separate  meetings  of  all  the  classes 
and  explained  the  college  rules  and 
traditions  relative  to  smoking.  A few 
days  afterwards  the  students  balloted 
— 445  against  continuing  the  tradition 
and  611  for  continuing  it.  The  ma- 
jority of  men  voting  wanted  street 
smoking  allowed  but  enough  women 
disagreed  with  them  so  that  tradition 
will  be  continued  for  the  present. 

Subsequently  at  a meeting  of  the 
faculty  new  regulations  relative  to 
smoking  were  put  into  effect,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Joint  Faculty- 
Student  Committee.  The  new  rules 
are: 

First — Permanent  extension  of  the 
smoking  privilege  in  the  Mens  build- 
ing. Smoking  shall  hereafter  be  per- 
mitted in  the  pool  room,  bowling  al- 
ley and  corridors,  also  in  one  or  more 
rooms  on  the  first  door  which  shall 
be  designated  as  smoking  rooms. 

Second— Optional  extension  of  the 
smoking  privilege  in  the  Men’s  build- 


ing. Upon  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  smoking  shall  be  per- 
mitted in  such  club  rooms  as  that  of 
the  “0”  club,  etc. 

Third — Occasional  extension  of  the 
smoking  privilege  in  the  Men’s  build- 
ing. Smoking  shall  be  allowed  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Men’s  building  on 
the  occasion  of  men’s  stags.  It  may 
also  be  permitted  in  the  men’s  com- 
mons on  a few  special  occasions,  but 
in  this  case  only  after  permission  has 
been  granted  by  such  authority  or 
authorities  as  the  Faculty  may  desig- 
nate. 

Fourth — No  objection  is  raised  to 
smoking  in  the  pool  rooms,  restau- 
rants, and  other  business  establish- 
ments of  the  town  where  it  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  owners. 

The  committee  requests  that  in  the 
light  of  the  previous  tradition  stu- 
dents refrain  from  smoking  on  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  campus. 


Dr.  Deismann  Comes  to 
Oherlin 

Dr.  Adolph  Deismann  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin  is  to  be  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School 
of  Theology  for  part  of  the  second  se- 
mester next  year. 

Dr.  Deismann  is  professor  of  theol- 
ogy at  Berlin  and  is  considered  the 
outstanding  New  Testament  scholar  of 
Europe  at  the  present  time.  He  is 
especially  conversant  with  the  life  of 
Paul  and  is  spending  next  fall  at 
Ephesus  making  excavations  and  gath- 
ering further  data  relative  to  the  great 
apostle.  He  comes  to  America  di- 


rectly from  this  research  and  purpose- 
ly for  his  work  in  Oberlin.  He  will 
carry  two  courses  in  New  Testament 
serving  in  Dr.  Bosworth’s  stead  dur- 
ing his  absence  abroad.  In  addition 
he  will  give  the  Haskell  lectures. 
Students  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology  next  year  will  be  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  have  Dr.  Bosworth 
the  first  semester  and  Dr.  Deismann 
the  second  semester. 


Book  Reviews 

Children  of  Revolution,  by  Anna 
Louise  Strong,  ’05.  Published  by 
Dr.  Sydney  Strong,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. 50  cents.  Fifth  printing 
in  five  months. 

A really  fascinating  story  is  “ Chil- 
dren of  Revolution,”  by  Anna  Louise 
Strong,  ’05.  Putoff,  Michaef  and 
Smirnof  are  three  of  the  orphan 
boys  who,  having  attained  the  age 
of  fifteen,  were  invited  out  of  the 
children’s  home  and  told  they  might 
shift  for  themselves  on  an  abandoned 
farm  not  far  from  the  Volga.  With 
this  nucleus  and  assistance  of  the 
Quakers  in  America  and  guidance 
from  Miss  Strong,  a self-supporting 
farm  colony  came  into  existence  that 
grew  in  three  years  to  number  over 
a hundred  boys  and  girls. 

Uneducated,  undernourished,  and 
without  adequate  clothing  and  shel- 
ter, they  got  through  the  first  winter. 
In  primitive  fashion,  they  tilled, 
sowed  and  reaped,  learned  trades 
from  occasional  helpers  and  persisted 
until  they  came  into  control  of  an 
old  estate,  with  houses,  barns,  a mill, 
workshops,  and  some  tools.  To  these. 


MEN’S  GLEE  CLUB 

Elbert  Harris,  Ivan  Weidemaier,  John  Blume,  Keith  Horn,  Paul  Winter, 
Walter  Huffman,  John  Brown 

Harold  Ewing,  Robert  Long,  Gareth  Brainerd,  Tom  Gurney,  Lewis 
Rearck,  Paul  E.  Jones,  Roman  Speegle,  Paul  Long 
Stuart  Constantine,  Kenneth  Long,  Stanley  Walker,  John  Wirkler, 
Elmer  Steinberg,  Leroy  Arvidson,  Paul  L.  Jones,  Miles  Evans 
Vernon  Bond,  Paul  Humiston,  Norman  Park,  Charles  Lewis,  Quigley 
Wood,  Everett  Glazier. 
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from  help  in  America  through  Miss 
Strong,  were  added  modern  equip- 
ment, such  as  a tractor,  and  soon  the 
John  Reed  Colony  blossoms  forth  a 
model  farm  and  dairy  and  household 
for  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood 
to  respect  and  copy. 

Stories  of  pioneer  days  in  America 
are  no  more  thrilling  than  these  chap- 
ters about  the  children  along  the 
Volga. 

Miss  Strong  is  now  in  America  try- 
ing to  raise  additional  funds  to  fur- 
nish further  equipment  and  teachers 
for  the  colony.  She  is  also  seeking 
funds  to  start  an  American  Industrial 
School  in  Moscow  to  do  for  city  trade 
what  John  Reed  Colony  is  doing  for 
farming. 

Surgical  Papers,  by  J.  P.  Baldwin, 

70,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S. 

This  pamphlet  contains  eight  pa- 
pers and  addresses  by  Doctor  Bald- 
win, including  his  presidential  ad- 
dresses delivered  before  the  American 
Association  of  Obstetricians,  Gynecol- 
ogists and  Abdominal  Surgeons  in 
1924. 

Most  of  these  papers,  covering  the 
period  of  1924-26,  have  appeared  in 
the  leading  American  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journals,  and  deal  with 
some  of  the  most  fascinating  prob- 
lems confronting  the  surgeon  today. 

In  one  paper,  which  is  of  consid- 
erable general  interest,  Doctor  Bald- 
win admirably  discussess  the  deplor- 
able practice  of  fee-splitting  among 
physicians.  The  physician  who  al- 
lows himself  to  be  baited  with  gen- 
erous "tips”  from  the  specialist  or 
surgeon  cannot  give  his  patients  the 
benefit  of  unbiased  candid  judgment. 
Doctor  Baldwin  has  studied  this  mat- 
ter for  years  and  believes  the  prac- 
tice is  tar  more  prevalent  than  the 
public  or  even  the  profession  appre- 
ciate. He  points  out  clearly  how  this 
practice  leads  to  unnecessary  surg- 
ical operations  by  ill  qualified  and 
unscrupulous  surgeons,  and  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  a general  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Medical  Profession  as 
a whole.  He  believes  that  there 
should  be  special  examinations,  given 
under  state  and  national  supervision, 
which  the  physician  should  be  re- 
quired to  pass  before  qualifying  as 
a specialist  in  any  particular  field. 
He  feels,  also,  that  so-called  State 
Medicine  would  remedy  the  evil. 

R.  W.  Bradshaw. 


many  friends  will,  miss  you 

AT  THE  CLASS  REUNION  IF  YOU 
ARE  NOT  BACK. 


Where  the  Trails  Leads  in 
from  Thibet  and  Burma 

February  27,  1926. 
Friends  at  Oberlin:  — 

Your  circular  letter  to  alumni  of- 
ficers has  just  reached  me  here.  I'd 
suggest  that  L.  J.  Christian,  now  back 
in  Foochow  from  furlough,  would  be 
the  best  man  to  link  Foochow  folk 
with  Oberlin. 

Several  things  have  happened  since 
the  meeting  at  which  the  Foochow 
group  was  organized  a year  ago.  I 
came  to  Yunnanfu  on  a six  months’ 
emergency  call,  fully  expecting  to  re- 
turn to  Foochow.  The  man  promised 
from  home  failed  to  materialize.  I 
saw  the  great  need  here,  as  com- 
pared with  the  extensive  mission  work 
already  going  in  Foochow.  Our  baby 
boy  went  West  from  here  on  Septem- 
ber 16th  and  I went  back  to  Foochow 
to  get  my  release  and  move  here. 
While  there,  Neil  Lewis,  just  arrived, 
relieved  me  of  too  much  tonsils,  and 
our  old  trusted  friend,  Dr.  Kinnear, 
burned  the  trachoma  out  of  my  eyes. 
Phoebe  Beard  was  then  in  the  hos- 
pital and  has  since  gone  West,  as  you 
know.  Otto  Eeumann  of  the  Sem- 
inary had  gone  home  and  as  you  also 
know  has  since  lost  his  wife  and  must 
be  father  and  mother  too  to  his  three 
youngsters.  The  Beemans  are  back 
in  Foochow  and  I would  like  to  be 
meeting  that  group  of  rare  friends 
again. 

So  please  address  Christian,  Scott, 
or  Beeman  about  Oberlin  folk  at  Foo- 
chow and  remember  that  out  on  the 
borders  where  the  trails  lead  in  from 
Thibet  and  Burma  to  the  rail-head 
there’s  another  Oberlin  family.  We 
hope  to  be  home  in  early  ’27,  but 
cannot  make  the  re-union  this  year. 
Please  pass  along  our  word  to  the 
1916  crowd. 

I could  fill  a long  letter  with  the 
beauties  and  the  needs  of  Yunnan. 
We  live  and  also  have  a lovely  tem- 
ple, which  the  Y uses,  two  minutes 
from  a recently  established  univer- 
sity with  Yunnan  $500,000  endowment 
and  with  these  fellows  we  are  first 
starting  work,  looking  for  a few  lead- 
ers who  shall  later  build  whatever 
organization  and  program  is  most 
needed.  The  Y English  Night  School, 
with  180  enrollment,  is  the  only  Chris- 
tian school  in  the  city,  the  capital  of 
a rich  province.  Because  foreigners 
are  few,  and  anti-foreign  feeling  is 
slow  to  develop  and  we  shall  be  able 
on  the  basis  of  personal  friendship  to 
develop  a feeling  of  international 


good-will.  Seven  teachers  in  the 
University  are  American  trained, 
though  but  two  of  them  are  Chris- 
tians. 

It  is  estimated  that  80  % of  the 
people  of  this  city  use  opium  since  its 
growth,  sale,  and  export  have  been 
encouraged  by  the  military  authori- 
ties. So  there’s  a generation’s  fight 
ahead,  beside  which  the  prohibition 
enforcement  at  home,  about  which 
some  European  friends  out  here  tease 
us,  is  only  a cat  fight. 

We  are  so  grateful  for  all  that 
Oberlin  has  meant  to  us  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  friends  and  the  grounding  in 
thought  that  keeps  us  steady  alone 
out  here.  Everything  I’ve  learned 
has  been  of  use  to  me.  I may  even 
be  asked  to  give  the  first  Psych  course 
in  the  university,  as  some  of  the  fel- 
lows in  my  Bible  class  have  been  bor- 
rowing books  and  reading  a bit  about 
it.  Though  I couldn’t  make  the  Glee 
Club,  I’m  constantly  called  upon  here 
to  teach  songs  and  lead  music. 

This  started  to  be  a note,  but  shows 
signs  of  becoming  an  epistle. 

With  greetings  to  all  friends, 

Cordially  yours  for  Oberlin  the 
world  around, 

Vernon  de  L.  Parker,  ’16. 


Addams,  ’90,  Becomes  Pro- 
bate Judge 

George  S.  Addams,  ’90,  has  been 
appointed,  by  Governor  Donahey  of 
Ohio,  as  probate  judge  of  Cuyahoga 
county  to  succeed  Alexander  Hadden, 
73,  who  died  in  April.  Judge  Ad- 
dams’ promotion  comes  after  twenty- 
one  years  on  the  juvenile  court  bench, 
which  he  has  filled  so  satisfactorily 
to  all  concerned  that  he  has  had  no 
opposition  to  the  office  since  1914. 
After  graduating  from  Oberlin  he 
attended  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
Law  School.  He  began  practice  in 
Cleveland  and  for  a time  was  assist- 
ant city  solicitor  under  Newton  D. 
Baker,  then  through  the  backing  of 
Tom  L.  Johnson  became  Judge  of  In- 
solvency and  Juvenile  Courts. 

“On  the  probate  bench  Judge  Ad- 
dams steps  into  a notable  succession,” 
says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  edi- 
torially. “ In  seventy-two  years  but 
three  men  have  served  at  the  head 
of  that  court,  Tilden,  White  and  Had- 
den. This  particular  judgeship  ceased 
to  be  considered  a political  prize 
years  ago;  the  probate  judge  came 
to  enjoy  the  immunities  and  the  op- 
portunity which  belongs  to  judges  of 
the  federal  courts  appointed  on  life 
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tenure.  Into  this  heritage  of  exalted 
judicial  tradition  Judge  Addams  now 
steps  by  virtue  of  an  executive  ap- 
pointment. Irrespective  of  party,  Cuy- 
ahoga county  wishes  him  well.” 

Stanton  Addams,  a son  of  Judge 
Addams,  graduated  from  Oberlin  in 
1920  and  is  now  municipal  judge 
of  East  Cleveland.  Judge  Addams 
played  varsity  baseball  when  in  col- 
lege and  is  now  rated  a crack  tennis 
player  and  tosser  of  horse  shoes. 

Reunion  Classes  to  Furnish 
Batteries 

Two  possible  batteries  for  the 
Alumni-Varsity  baseball  game  at  com- 
mencement have  been  suggested.  One 
will  be  furnished  by  the  class  of  1906 
with  a physician  pitching  and  a law- 
yer catching.  “Les”  Taylor  and 
•‘Louie”  Todd  are  the  pair  and  anyone 
who  ever  saw  a game  from  1903  to 
1906  will  want  to  hear  “I  got  ’er” 
again.  The  class  of  ’86  may  furnish 
the  other  battery.  Tom  Pounds  may 
come  forth  from  Joplin,  Missouri,  pre- 
pared to  fling  a wicked  ball  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  plate,  which  ball,  if  it 
travels  in  that  direction,  may  be 
stopped  by  Harry  Sheldon,  sedate 
pastor  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  used 
to  catch  Tom’s  delivery  forty  odd 
years  ago. 

Other  classes  may  bring  forth 
further  batteries  to  enable  a seven  in- 
ning game. 


St.  Louis  Chapter 

The  Oberlin  Association  at  St.  Louis 
was  entertained  at  afternoon  tea  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  O.  Wilson,  Sunday, 
April  25.  Dr.  W.  Frederick  Bohn, 
Dr.  Delphine  Hanna  and  Dr.  H.  M. 
Tenney  were  the  honor  guests.  Dr. 
Bohn  gave  a very  interesting  account 
of  the  progress  the  college  is  mak- 
ing, stressing  particularly  the  finan- 
cial gains  of  the  past  year.  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Tenney,  '03,  the 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  group,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Sackett,  ’04,  presided.  Former 
students  and  friends  of  the  college 
who  were  present  are: 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crossen;  Mrs. 
Alfred  Roy  Atwood,  ’99;  Miss  Frieda 
Atwood;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  Metcalf, 
’99-’00,  and  daughter;  Mrs.  E.  H.  Ten- 
ney, ’03;  Mrs.  El  wood  Street,  ’ll; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waller  Hornaday,  ’09- 
'10;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Jones  and 
daughter;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griflln  Mc- 
Carthy, ’10-’12;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macon 
Morris,  ’17;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Kimball,  ex-’13;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John 


McCarthy;  Miss  Margaret  McCarthy, 
T9;  Mrs.  R.  W.  Hutchinson;  Miss 
Grace  Vivian  Wilson,  ’00;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Douglass;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Slater. 

An  Oberlin  Alumnae  Tea  at 
Columbus 

A tea  at  the  Lazarus  tea  room  on 
Saturday,  May  8th,  was  the  occasion 
for  bringing  together  a small  group 
of  Oberlin  women  graduates  residing 
in  Columbus.  The  purpose  was  to 
become  better  acquainted,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  advisability  of  holding  sim- 
ilar meetings  in  the  future.  So  en- 
joyable was  the  little  talk  fest  that 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  have 
three  such  gatherings  a year. 

The  tea  was  planned  in  too  short  a 
time  to  get  in  touch  with  all  the 
alumnae.  Of  those  who  were  reached 
not  all  could  attend.  At  subsequent 
meetings  it  is  expected  that  women 
who  have  had  two  or  more  years  of 
college  or  conservatory  training  will 
be  included.  In  the  party  at  Laza- 
rus’ were:  Miss  Jane  Zurmehly,  ’76; 

Mrs.  John  E.  Sater,  ’84;  Mrs.  Philip 
C.  King,  TO;  Miss  Jane  Doren,  ’96; 
Miss  Martha  Maltby,  ’74;  Mrs.  Alice 
Powers  Ruth,  Con.  TO;  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Nichols,  ’ll;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Griswold, 
’07,  and  small  daughter;  Miss 
Edith  Jones,  Con.  ’99;  Miss  Frances 
Beede,  ’05. 


New  England  Chapter  Re- 
vived 

Dr.  Seeley  K.  Tompkins,  ’02,  and 
Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn,  ’00,  successfully  ap- 
plied the  pulmotor  to  the  Now  Eng- 
land Oberlin  Association  at  Hotel  Vic- 
toria, Boston,  on  May  14,  and  accom- 
plished resuscitation.  Forty-one  dined 
together. 

Dr.  Bohn  gave  us  the  message  which 
many  of  the  older  generation  have  to 
receive  with  the  frequency  of  homoeo- 
pathic dosing,  but  it  is  through  these 
doses  of  the  “old  school”  size  and 
strength  that  Oberlin  youth  of  today 
comes  through  its  hectic  age  to  a fine 
conservative  middle  age. 

The  quality  of  Exhibit  A,  a table- 
ful of  the  recent  college  generation 
was  most  reassuring. 

The  officers  l’or  the  ensuing  year 
are: 

President — Erwin  H.  Griswold,  ’25. 

Vice-President — Mary  Purcell  Les- 
ter, '08. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Lucy  E.  Gros- 
venor,  ’06,  12  Palfrey  Street,  Water- 
town. 


Members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee: 

Agnes  T.  Anderson,  ’24. 

Hope  Vincent,  ’ll. 

E.  V.  Grabill,  ’96. 

Kenneth  D.  Hutchinson,  ’23. 

When  Faculty  or  alumni  visit  the 
New  England  coast,  Miss  Grosvenor 
would  like  to  know  of  it  in  advance. 
Send  her  a line. 

Others  present  were: 

Professor  Kelsey,  ’55-’59. 

Bradford  R.  Stetson,  ’25. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Smith  (Ida 
Mills,  ’20). 

Ernest  E.  Nelson,  ’13-T5. 

Lester  M.  Beattie,  T4. 

Marion  Wing,  T7. 

Mrs.  T.  N.  Carver 
Mildred  C.  Jay,  ’23. 

Nevin  E.  Balliet,  ’24. 

Ruth  Eckhart,  T3. 

Caroline  Flint,  ex-’25. 

Mrs.  Clara  Lathrop  Strong,  '07, 
and  Rosamond,  Charles  and  Barbara 
Strong. 

Dean  Harry  S.  Ross,  ’93. 

Helen  Lehman,  ’25. 

Dorothy  Raymond,  ’25. 

Ralph  Andrews,  ’25. 

Eunice  Miller,  ’04. 

Donald  King,  T2. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  (Mvrtle  Post) 
’22. 

Margaret  S.  Doane,  T8. 

Margaret  Fairchild,  ’25. 

Julia  Bryant,  C.  '20. 

Louella  M.  Beck,  ’23. 

Greta  Bellows,  ’24. 


The  Oberlin  Club  of  Detroit 

The  Oberlin  Club  of  Detroit  met 
for  its  annual  banquet  at  the  General 
Motors  Building  on  April  24.  Some 
sixty  members  sang  Oberlin  songs, 
danced  and  played  cards.  The  news 
from  Oberlin,  as  contributed  by  Dean 
Graham,  who  made  a special  trip 
for  the  occasion,  and  Miss  Florence 
Daviess’  report  of  what  the  Oberlin 
Committee  is  not  doing,  were  appre- 
ciatively received. 

The  club  has  held  a variety  of 
monthly  meetings  during  the  year, 
while  the  men  have  held  some 
special  meetings  of  their  own. 

The  executive  committee  are: 

President— Mark  M.  Kalbfleisch,  T6. 

Vice-President — Anna  Patton  Simp- 
son, ’99. 

Secretary — Miss  Etha  Peabody,  ’23. 

Treasurer — Dewey  Olson,  ’22. 


The  Oberlin  Woman’s  Club 
of  Chicago 

The  Oberlin  Woman’s  Club  of  Chi- 
cago held  its  last  regular  meeting  of 
the  season,  a luncheon,  at  the  Wom- 
an’s City  Club,  Saturday,  May  8th. 
Mrs.  Reid  gladdened  our  hearts  by 
an  invitation  to  a picnic  June  5th  on 
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the  Millikan-Reid-Charles  lawns  in 
River  Forest.  We  have  been  there 
before,  and  in  blossom  time  too. 

Miss  Ethel  Hyde,  ’14,  was  the 
speaker  along  the  line  of  her  work  in 
Labrador.  No  report  of  Miss  Hyde’s 
talk  can  give  any  idea  of  its  humor- 
ous, whimsical  charm.  She  touched 
lightly  on  many  topics — her  conver- 
sion to  the  Grenfell  cause  under  Dr. 
Grenfell  himself,  her  training  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  the  North- 
ward voyage,  experiences  in  hospital 
and  dispensary,  often  with  the  doc- 
tor gone,  and  the  extreme  isolation 
of  the  people,  with  no  mail  or  sup- 
plies during  the  long  winter.  She 
told  much  that  was  pathetic,  much 
that  was  humorous,  but,  taking  it  all 
together,  we  are  convinced  that  if  she 
would  publish  some  sketches  of  life 
as  she  saw  it,  she  would  draw  no 
such  somber,  unrelieved  picture  as 
we  have  in  that  other  story  of  the 
Far  North,  “Wild  Geese.” 


Nebraska  Chapter  Meets  at 
Omaha 

On  April  28,  at  the  Fontenelle  Hotel, 
the  alumni  of  Nebraska  and  some 
thirty-seven  from  Kansas,  got  together, 
with  Mr.  W.  F.  Bohn  as  the  guest  of 
honor  and  speaker.  The  oldest  alum- 
nus present  was  G.  W.  Hansen,  ’67. 
William  H.  Smails,  ’10,  was  in  charge 
of  the  affair.  An  election  was  held 
and  the  following  officers  elected: 
William  M.  Burton,  ’09,  Omaha,  Presi- 
dent, and  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Mitchell, 
'09,  Omaha,  Secretary. 


L.  L.  S.  Alumnae 

Student  members  of  L.  L.  S.  were 
entertained  by  the  Oberlin  alumnae 
of  the  organization  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, May  3,  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
George  W.  Andrews.  Miss  Katharine 
Wright,  ’98,  of  Dayton,  trustee  of  the 
college,  and  sister  of  Orville  and  Wil- 
bur Wright,  inventors  of  the  air- 
plane, told  most  interestingly  of  the 
early  experiments,  failures  and  suc- 
cesses of  her  brothers. 


Special  Rate  to  Oberlin 

Alumni  traveling  from  a distance  by 
train  should  make  inquiries  of  their 
local  ticket  agent  as  to  special  rates 
and  Oberlin  stop-overs.  Many  rail- 
roads are  offering  excursion  rates 
commencing  the  last  of  May  and  eon- 
tlnuing  until  September.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  trans-continental 
lines. 


*65-’67 — Clark  Hyde,  a jeweler  in  New- 
castle, Ind.,  for  many  years,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  son  in  Indianapolis  May  5. 

*67  A.M.,  ’70  T.,  *71— John  G.  Fraser 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  April  1G,  1926. 

’73— Sarah  Edwards  Jones  writes  inter- 
estingly of  a trip  through  the  South  with 
her  daughter,  Edna  Jones,  who  was  in 
the  Conservatory  for  a short  time.  She 
is  now  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  says:  “ We 

believe  In  Florida  and  In  the  remarkable 
future  of  the  state.” 

’77— Virginia  Clarkson  Cady,  widow  of 
Rev.  C.  Marvin  Cady,  is  now  living  at 
1111  Stratford  Avenue,  Stratford,  Conn. 

’80— Ella  Searle  Light,  wife  of  Rev.  Nes- 
tor Light,  ’79,  died  at  Stratford,  Conn., 
April  13,  of  pleuro-pneumonia. 

’81— Lelia  E.  Johnson  says  that  she  en- 
joys her  home  In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  a 
welcome  is  always  ready  for  friends,  es- 
pecially those  from  Oberlin. 

’82 — Dan  Bradley,  Associate  Moderator 
of  the  National  Council,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  New  York  Association  of 
Congregational  Churches,  at  its  annual 
meeting.  May  13.  His  theme  was  **  Inde- 
pendence, Fellowship  and  Common  Sense 
as  Shown  in  the  History  of  Congrega- 
tionalism.” 

Acad.  *83-’S6—  Charles  Groves  Vardell  is 
now  president  of  the  Flora  MacDonald 
College  at  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

’85 — This  class  has  just  issued  its  forty- 
first  annual  letter  containing  correspond- 
ence from  forty-one  members.  The  class 
has  carried  out  this  idea  without  a sin- 
gle break  since  its  graduation. 

’86 — Mrs.  Job  Fish,  50  Prospect  Street, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  writes:  “A  long  con- 
tinued illness  explains  my  failure  to  re- 
ply sooner.  The  flowers  and  green  leaves 
seem  to  bring  a little  ‘ pep.’  I shall  be 
in  Oberlin  for  the  Reunion.  I am  to  visit 
Mary  Fish  at  Berlin  Heights  and  will  try 
to  persuade  her  to  come  also.” 

’86— Rev.  Benson  N.  Wyman  of  Lenox, 
Mass.,  now  plans  to  drive  to  Commence- 
ment with  Mrs.  Wyman  and  their  two 
young  sons.  If  he  does  he  will  be  follow- 
ing the  path  which  a Lenox  family  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  the  Fairchilds, 
took  to  the  western  village  of  Brownhelm. 
Since  then  roads  and  conveyances  have 
changed  and  Oberlin  College  has  made  its 
career  and  influence  to  date. 

*S6 — Mrs.  Walter  G.  Hull  writes  that 
illness  of  a relative  prevented  her  re- 
sponding sooner,  but  that  she  will  be 
present  at  Commencement.  She  sends  a 
fine  suggestion  for  Illumination  Night. 

’86—  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Channon  wrote  a 
most  interesting  letter  from  Honolulu, 
where  they  spent  some  time  on  route  to 
their  work  in  Silllman  Institute,  Duma- 
guete,  Oriental  Negros,  1‘.  I.  She  had 
enjoyed  a Honolulu  visit  with  Mrs.  Betts. 
“ Her  two  grown  daughters  made  us 
realize  the  years  had  passed.”  She  speaks 
of  Silllman  as  a wonderful  place  by  the 
sea,  with  the  mountains  in  view.  Also 
tells  of  the  many  tributes  one  hears  In 
Honolulu  to  the  great  work  of  our  class- 
mate, Ida  Pope. 

’86 — Attention  is  called  to  the  last  ne- 
crology of  the  college,  which  contains  an 
appreciative  sketch  of  the  life  of  our 
Frank  C.  Baker.  Ills  father  and  mother 
were  graduates  of  Oberlin  In  1859.  His 


New  York  home,  through  the  loyal  co- 
operation and  Interest  of  Mrs.  Baker,  was 
for  years  a rallying  point  for  OberlinJtes. 

*86—  The  Rugby  Congregational  Church 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  plans  to  erect  a new 
edifice  the  coming  year.  H.  D.  Sheldon 
is  the  pastor. 

*86— Harriet  Mason  of  The  Ohio  Farmer, 
Cleveland,  has  recently  sent  out  a circu- 
lar letter  to  the  class  giving  all  neces- 
sary information  about  the  coming  Re- 
union. 

Ex-*86 — Jas.  B.  Carruthers,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Ernest  R.  Root,  Medina, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Rice,  Rt.  3,  Am- 
herst, Ohio:  Rev.  David  A.  Greene,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  806  Clayton  Street;  and 
Miss  Mary  Day,  Lorain,  Ohio,  have  been 
asked  to  join  the  old  class  In  June.  All 
ex-members  are  earnestly  desired  and 
would  be  invited  were  addresses  available. 
Any  such  seeing  this  item  are  asked  to 
write  to  Mrs.  B.  V.  Child,  160  North  Pro- 
fessor Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

*87— Anna  Barnard  Kinsman,  whose 
husband,  Professor  Delos  O.  Kinsman, 
Is  head  of  the  department  of  Economics 
at  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis., 
writes  that  Professor  Kinsman  has  ac- 
cepted a call  to  be  head  of  the  Econom- 
ics department  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity. Washington,  D.  C.  Professor  Kins- 
man will  also  have  courses  in  the  Grad- 
uate School.  After  September  1st  they 
may  be  reached  in  care  of  the  American 
University,  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska 
Avenues,  Washington,  D.  C. 

*87— Ella  Dudley  .Walker  has  left  Ober- 
lin to  make  her  home  in  Berea,  Ky. 

Ex’88 — Wendell  P.  Dabney  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  recently  published  a book 
entitled  “ Cincinnati’s  Colored  Citizens.” 
The  Enquirer  says  in  part:  “As  Cincin- 

nati’s foremost  colored  citizen,  he  speaks 
with  authority  on  the  conditions  which 
have  affected  other  citizens  of  his  race 
throughout  Its  history  in  the  city.  Dab- 
ney’s book  is  clear  and  concise,  enriched 
by  personalities  and  anecdotes,  well  Illus- 
trated and  attractively  bound.” 

*SS — Carl  S.  Patton  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  elected  Professor  of  Preaching  and 
Church  Work  at  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary, his  work  to  begin  October  1st. 

’S9— Dr.  Maynard  Mayo  Metcalf,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Zoological  department  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  who  has  done  per- 
sonal work  in  Africa  and  South  America 
on  the  hostparasite  method  of  zoological 
research  in  amphibia,  gave  a lecture  in 
Oberlin  May  5 on  that  subject. 

’91— Grace  Stanton  Love  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Branch  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  W omen.  Mrs.  Love  was  a 
delegate  from  Oberlin  College  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  University  Women 
held  a year  ago  at  Indianapolis 

91 — Robert  A.  Millikan  was  a recent 
speaker  at  a forum  In  Boston  on  the  sub- 
ject, “A  Scientist  Confesses  Ills  Faith.’’ 
His  concluding  sentence,  as  quoted  in  the 
papers,  was,  “ Modern  science  walks 
humbly  with  the  Lord  Its  God.” 

’93— Martha  Little  Jackson  resides  at 
Emerald  Grove,  Mis.,  where  her  husband 
Is  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
They  are  planning  to  go  south  In  the  fall. 

’08— Howard  M.  Jones  divides  his  time 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 

G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 

Oberlin 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office,  2 Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 

Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107;  Res. 
433-W. 


L.  H.  TRUFANT,  M.D. 
15  South  Main  St. 
Oberlin 

Telephone  583-K 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


J.  E.  COLLINS 
THE  OBERLIN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo. 

7 West  College  St.  Oberlin 


between  Madison  and  Auburndale,  Wls.. 
President  Hutchins  of  Berea  College  has 
appointed  him  to  represent  that  college 
at  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Milwaukec-Downer  College  In 
June. 

'94 — Clara  May  attended  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International  Kindergarten 
Union  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  4-7.  A 
week  later  she  attended  the  meeting  in 
Columbus  of  the  Ohio  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. of  which  she  is  president. 

*98 — Rhoda  Clarke  LeRoy  wrtes  from 
Africa  that  the  Oberlin  alumni  at  Adams 
M.  S.,  Natal,  including  Henry  Stick  ’09, 
Anna  Clarke,  ’01,  Mr.  LeRoy,  ’01,  and 
herself,  had  the  pleasure  of  entertaining 
one  hundred  and  eighty  American  tourists 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  March.  Judging 
from  their  remarks  they  seemed  to  en- 
joy everything  from  the  pumpkin  pie  to 
the  singing,  in  Zulu  and  English,  of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  native  students. 

’98— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Warner  are 
touring  the  United  States  by  automobile, 
speaking  at  Congregational  churches  and 
at  state  conferences.  Mrs.  Warner  is 
associate  secretary  of  the  Commission 
on  Missions  and  Mr.  Warner  is  treas- 
urer of  The  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches. 

’00 — Elisha  A.  King  is  president  of  the 
Florida  State  Conference  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  Board  of  Directors,  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Welfare  Department  of  the  Miami  Com- 
munity Chest,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Piedmont  College. 
He  is  to  give  the  Commencement  address 
this  year  at  the  Atlanta  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Atlanta,  Ga. 

'01— Seeley  K.  Tompkins  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  Boston,  Mass.,  to  become  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  the  change  to  take  place  Septem- 
ber 1st. 

Acad.  ’02-’03— Sinclair  Lewis,  the  author, 
has  declined  membership  in  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  refused 
to  accept  the  Pulitzer  prize  of  $1,000,  of- 
fered “ for  the  American  novel  published 
during  the  year  which  shall  best  present 
the  wholesome  atmosphere  of  American 
life  and  the  highest  standards  of  Ameri- 
can manners  and  manhood.”  He  thinks 
such  societies  and  prizes  tend  to  so  limit 
a man’s  endeavors  that  he  will  be  “ safe, 
polite,  expedient,  and  sterile.” 

'03— Dr.  Mary  Megle  Belden  has  just  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Professor  of 
English  Literature  on  the  M.  Anstice 
Harris  Foundation  at  Elmira  College. 
Elmira  is  the  oldest  college  for  women 
in  America.  Its  student  body  this  year 
numbers  560.  The  department  of  English 
is  the  largest  in  the  college,  having  nine 
members  on  its  staff,  all  of  whom  have 
pursued  graduate  study,  five  being  doc- 
tors of  philosophy. 

’04— Clara  Jones,  who  is  teaching  Span- 
ish in  the  high  school  in  New  Rochelle, 
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N.  Y.,  is  to  study  In  Madrid,  Spain,  dur- 
ing  this  coming  summer. 

'05— Nan  Gleason  expects  to  travel  in 
Europe  this  summer. 

*03— Anna  Louise  Strong  gave  a lunch- 
eon talk  on  village  conditions  in  Russia 
before  the  Friday  Club  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York, 
April  23. 

’05— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  H.  Wachs  (Syl- 
via Allen)  and  four  children  will  sail  from 
Yokohama,  June  15,  for  the  United  States. 
After  spendng  a week  or  two  in  California 
they  will  come  to  Ohio  to  visit  at  Wapa- 
koneta  and  Crestline.  Mr.  Wachs  is  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  the  Mission  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Haiju,  Korea.  He 
hopes  to  spend  part  of  his  furlough  year 
studying  in  Boston. 

’06,  ’07— Roy  Oliver  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  R.  Carpenter  (Elizabeth  Oliver) 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  April  20,  192G. 

’07— John  Beach  Cragun  is  making  a 
name  for  himself  in  the  musical  world. 
1-Ie  Is  the  author  of  a famous  system  for 
saxaphone  playing.  He  has  opened  a 
school  of  music  in  Chicago  and  Issues  fre- 
quently a clever  little  folder  telling  of  the 
school  activities.  The  Cragun  School  of 
Music,  Inc.,  is  located  at  1170  E.  63rd 
Street,  Chicago. 

‘07— Charles  R.  Stone,  for  the  past 
eleven  years  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Munhall,  Pa.,  has  just  been  reelected  at 
$5,000  for  another  four-year  term.  Mun- 
hall has  as  its  main  industry  the  Home- 
stead Steel  Works,  where  the  big  strike 
of  1892  took  place.  Situated  on  the  border 
or  Pittsburgh,  near  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  teachers  of  this  school 
have  all  the  city  advantages.  Mr.  Stone, 
wife  and  six-year-old  son,  are  living  at 
103  22nd  Street.  Mr.  Stone  is  organist 
and  leader  of  the  quartet  choir  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Homestead,  Pa. 

Acad.  *07-*08— Dr.  Harry  Hobart  Cosper 
of  Elmira,  N.  lr..  was  killed  by  an  automo- 
bile at  Miami,  Fla.,  April  29. 

’09— Henry  Stick  writes  interestingly  of 
church  organizations  in  South  Africa  in 
a recent  number  of  The  Congregationalism 

*09— Lisle  A.  Smith,  who  is  an  assist- 
ant in  the  Attorney  General’s  office  in 
Washington,  visited  Oberlin  recently.  Mr. 
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Attention  Alumni 

If  you  are  considering  the  education  of 
your  children  and  desire  to  live  in  Oberlin 
I can  find  you  a single  dwelling  or  income 
property  for  purchase  or  rent. 
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Real  Estate 
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A Philosophic 
Profession 

The  Law?  No;  although 
like  the  law  it  requires  a 
grasp  of  affairs,  economics, 
and  tendencies. 

Medicine?  No;  although 
like  medicine  its  practice 
requires  insight  into  hu- 
man character. 

The  Ministry?  No;  al- 
though there  is  in  it  much 
of  that  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  others  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  minister. 

This  profession  is  the 
underwriting  of  life  insur- 
ance. 

What  we  are  saying,  and 
have  been  saying  in  these 
pages,  is  that  we,  as  a strong 
and  established  company, 
have  to  offer  to  an  educated 
man  not  only  adequate  fi- 
nancial return  for  ability 
shown,  not  only  freedom 
for  and  encouragement  in 
the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
and  originality,  but  also  a 
connection  with  a business 
which  can  and  does  feed, 
as  few  can  or  do,  your  im- 
measurably strong  and  im- 
portant hunger  for  phil- 
osophic satisfaction  in 
daily  work. 

You  can  obtain  complete  and 
confidential  information  by  call' 
ing  on  one  of  our  Qeneral  Agents 
or  by  writing  to  the  Inquiry  Bu~ 
reau,  John  Hancock  Life  Insur - 
ance  Co.,  197  Clarendon  St., 
Boston,  Mass . 

— 

or  Boston.  Massachusetts 
A Strong  Company,  Over  Sixty  Years 

In  Business.  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 

A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 

Smith  took  his  degree  in  law  at  Colum- 
bia and  practiced  for  several  years  in 
Portland,  Ore. 

*01) — Howard  K.  Morse,  who  was  awarded 
a Fellowship  by  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion. as  was  announced  in  the  May  issue 
of  the  magazine,  loaves  in  September  to 
spend  the  winter  probably  In  London. 
During  the  summer  he  will  carry  on  his 
regular  work  in  Art  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Ex-’IO — Congressman  Martin  L.  Davcy 
has  just  purchased  another  half  million 
of  life  Insurance,  giving  him  a total  now 
of  $1,050,000,  said  to  be  the  largest  amount 
carried  by  any  man  of  his  age,  with  the 
exception  of  John  McCormick  the  singer. 

'10— Heaton  Pennington,  Jr.,  is  reported, 
In  the  Cleveland  papers,  to  have  just  pur- 
chased from  John  L.  Severance,  '85,  an 
estate  of  eighty-five  acres  in  Cleveland 
Heights,  which  he  will  cut  into  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  homesites  with  a 
retail  market  value  of  approximately 
$1,500,000. 

'10— Dr.  Frederick  O.  Anderegg  has  gone 
to  Germany  for  three  months  to  do  re- 
search work  in  connection  with  his  new 
position  at  Mellon  Institute. 

’ll— A son,  Edward  Spafford,  was  born 
to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Will  F.  Lyon  (Alice 
Thayer),  February  26,  at  Chicago,  111. 

'll— Donald  Prodie  has  returned  from  a 
trip  around  the  world  and  is  back  again 
in  New  York  at  522  Fifth  Avenue. 

'll — Louise  G.  Schmidt,  who  has  held  the 
position  of  Dean  of  Girls  and  Vice-Prin- 
cipal in  the  Mountain  View  Union  High 
School  (California)  during  the  past  seven 
years,  is  a member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bay  Section  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association.  For  the  past  three 
years  Miss  Schmidt  has  served  on  this 
council— one  of  the  four  executive  coun- 
cils of  the  state  association,  which  con- 
trol finances,  effect  educational  legislation, 
and  select  delegates  for  the  N.  E.  A.  Con- 
vention. 

’ll— In  the  Congregationalist  for  May 
13.  there  is  an  article  by  Hubert  C.  Her- 
ring, entitled  “ Mexico  Goes  to  Church.” 

Ex-’ll — Captain  and  Mrs.  Roger  B. 
Briggs  (Tirzah  CadjT)  and  their  three  chil- 
dren are  now  living  at  122  King  Street, 
Stratford.  Conn. 

’ll— Arthur  F.  Baker,  for  many  years 
Scout  Executive  at  Oak  Park,  111.,  and 
recently  in  the  real  estate  business,  has 
returned  to  Scouting  and  is  now  Scout 
Executive  for  Palm  Beach  county,  with 
office  at  108  North  Olive  Avenue,  and 
mail  address,  Box  2005,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

’ll— Jay  B.  Nash,  dean  of  California’s 
playground  men,  who  has  made  Oakland 
famous  for  its  recreational  development, 
has  accepted  a position  on  the  stall  of 
New  York  University  and  will  leave  July 
1st  to  assume  his  post.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  research  work  along  the  lines 
of  playground  and  recreation  activities. 

'12,  ’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Donaldson 
(Elaine  Strang)  have  been  transferred  to 


OHLY’S 
On  the  Corner 
DRUGS  AND  CONFECTIONS 


DIongloh,  a city  of  20.000  near  Foochow, 
China,  to  take  charge  of  the  boys’  school 
there  and  to  assist  in  the  evangelical  work. 

’13— Walter  Obert  has  returned  from  a 
successful  European  concert  year.  Con- 
certs were  given  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Prague, 
and  \ lenna.  The  Musical  Courier  carries 
press  notices. 

’13— Ruth  Crosby  Storm  died  at  her 
home  in  Baldwlnsvllle,  N.  Y.,  on  May  4. 
She  was  born  in  Michigan  In  1801,  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  and  high  school  in 
Three  Oaks  and  entered  Oberlin  in  1910, 
graduating  in  1013,  Cum  Laude.  Mrs. 
Storm  was  a delegate  to  the  International 
Sunday  School  Convention  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  and  on  the  return  journey 
became  acquainted  with  Mack  P.  Storm 
of  Boston,  whom  she  married  in  1015.  She 
Is  survived  by  her  husband,  four  chil- 
dren, father  and  two  brothers. 

'14—  Leonle  E.  Schmidt  contributed  an 
article  on  “Producing  Shakespearian  Plays 
Out-of-Doors”  to  the  March  number  of 
” Theatre  and  School,”  the  publication  of 
the  California  Drama  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion. Miss  Schmidt  has  been  Director  of 
Dramatics  at  Analy  Union  High  School, 
Sebastopol,  Calif.,  for  the  past  five  years, 
during  which  time  she  has  directed  the 
production  of  “ Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  “As  You  Like  It,”  “ Twelfth 
Night,”  “ The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,” 
and  (this  year)  “ The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew.”  The  high  school  is  unique  among 
Northern  California  schools  in  that  it  has 
an  established  tradition  in  the  annual 
Shakespearian  play,  some  one  of  the 
plays  having  been  produced  each  spring 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  During  this 
time  a very  well-equipped  out-of-door 
stage  has  been  developed  on  the  school 
campus. 

*15 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Din- 
kins (Almedia  Burwell),  a second  son, 
William  Burwell,  December  1st. 

’15 — Born,  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  M. 
Richardson  (Olive  Willey),  on  April  22, 
twin  boys,  Curtis  Willey  and  Charles 
Willey.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  live  at 
227  Oak  Lawn  Avenue,  South  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

'15,  ’17— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
II.  Whitney,  Jr.  (Docile  Finkel),  on  April 
16,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a daughter,  Bea- 
trice Louise. 

TO— J.  Brackett  Lewis,  general  secre- 
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OBERLIN 

KINDERGARTEN 

TRAINING 

SCHOOL 

A two-year  course  preparing  for  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Teaching.  Modern 
Dormitories.  Expenses  moderate.  An  ac- 
credited school  with  national  patronage. 

For  catalogue  address 

Miss  Rose  Dean, 

125  Elm  St., 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College, 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  many  others 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 
LINDEMAN  & SONS 
PIANOS 

NORWALK,  OHIO 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 


This  is  the  twenty-first  commencement 
season  for  this  Bank  and  we  extend  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  class  of 
1926. 

It  has  been  a pleasure  to  have  been  of 
service  to  the  students  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege these  past  twenty  years. 


I.  A.  PORTER, 
Cashier. 
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WHAT’S 

< AT  THE  END  OF 
X THE  ROAD? 

HEN  87,133  college  gradu- 
ates have  traveled  the  same 
road  voluntarily  there  must 
be  something  at  the  end  of  that  road 
to  make  the  journey  worthwhile. 

More  and  more  widely  accepted 
every  year  as  the  outstanding  post- 
graduate training  in  practical  busi- 
ness, is  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute. 

Composed  partly  of  university  teachers, 
and  partly  of  men  who  have  won  note- 
worthy success  in  their  respective  lines  of 
business,  the  Course  and  Service  is  arranged 
and  conducted  in  accordance  with  uni- 
versity practice  and  ideals. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We  don  c take  credit  for  the  fine  records 
made  by  our  graduates  any  more  than  Yale 
or  Princeton  or  Harvard  take  credit  for  the 
success  of  theirs.  We  provide  no  trick  form- 
ulas for  success;  we  simply  give  men  the 
facts  they  need.  If  they  are  big  enough  to 
use  these  facts,  they  succeed.  If  they  aren’t, 
they  would  have  failed  anyway. 

' You  will  never  find  us  claiming  that 
every  man  who  enrols  in  the  Institute  be- 
comes a president.  (But  of  the  men  who 
have  enrolled,  32,000  are  presidents.) 

You  will  never  find  us  claiming  that  every 
man  who  enrols  increases  his  earning 
power.  (But  a questionnaire  sent  to  1 ,000 
enrolled  men  showed  that  the  average  in- 
crease in  earning  power  since  enrolment  had 
been  So  per  cent.) 

You  will  never  find  us  claiming  that  th: 
Course  is  a substitute  for  hard  work,  ci 
common  sense.  (We  do  claim  that  it  con- 
tains the  best  brains  and  methods  of  the 
leaders  in  business;  and  that  you  can  put 
those  brains  to  work  for  you  as  your  personal 
servants.) 

Like  the  university,  the  Institute  urges  no 
man  to  accept  its  training;  but,  seeking  the 
widest  possible  field  of  service,  it  offers  in- 
formation freely  and  without  obligation. 

All  the  facts  about  the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  are  gathered  into  an 
8o-page  book  printed  for  distribution  among 
business  and  professional  men.  This  little 
book  answers  questions  which  have  doubt- 
less been  in  your  mind;  it  indicates  definitely 
just  how  this  training  can  be  useful  to  you 
in  the  particular  work  you  arc  doing  and 
would  like  to  do.  If  you  would  care  to  re- 
ceive a copy,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  for  it. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 

548  Astor  Place  New  Yorl^City 


tarv  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Riga,  Latvia, 
has  successfully  completed  a city-wide 
financial  campaign  to  raise  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  budget.  The  hardest  task,  he  states, 
was  to  teach  the  Latvians  how  to  raise 
money,  for  this  was  their  first  effort. 

16 — Announcement  has  been  received 
here  of  the  wedding  of  Mir.  J.  A.  Humph- 
rey, which  occurred  on  May  2 at  Win- 
netka,  111.  Mr.  Humphrey  is  dean  of  the 
Chicago  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School  of  Commerce. 

'16 — William  D.  Andrus  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  of  Surgery  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  services  with 
that  title  to  begin  July  1st. 

'17 — A son  was  born  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  D.  Langley  (Lucie  Root)  of  Maple 
Shade,  N.  J.,  on  March  6.  They  now  have 
two  sons  and  a daughter. 

'17— Rudolf  Hertz  was  married  April  22 
at  Clarendon,  Va.,  to  Deborah  Hall,  Fargo 
'15.  Mr.  and  Mis.  Hertz  are  living  at 
Eagle  Butte,  S.  D. 

’IS — Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Norman  Wright  of  Madi- 
son, N.  J.,  to  Jean  Kathryn  Brown  of 
Lakewood,  Ohio.  Miss  Brown  attended 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory,  then  went  to 
Boston  to  study  harp  and  attended  the 
Pine  Manor  School,  from  which  she  grad- 
uated last  June.  The  wedding  is  set  for 
October. 

'IS— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  H. 
Lewis  (Alice  Hay,  ’22),  a daughter,  Grace 
Luana,  on  April  26.  This  is  the  first 
“ young  hopeful.” 

’18— Idabel  Edwards  was  married  May 
1st  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  Donald  C. 
Thompson  of  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Ex-'18— Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leeds 
Gulick  of  Matsuyama,  Japan,  on  April  30, 
a daughter,  Janet  Louise. 

'IS— A son,  Richard,  was  born  April  8, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  O.  Joslyn  (Ruth 
Owen),  at  their  home  at  5409  Forest  Ave- 
nue, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

C.  ’20— Leo  C.  Holden,  who  has  been 
director  of  the  Music  department  at  Fisk 
University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  past 
two  years,  is  director  of  the  Mozart  So- 
ciety there,  which  presented  “King  Olaf” 
recently.  Mr.  Holden  has  given  numer- 
ous piano  recitals,  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise  from  critics. 
After  graduating  from  Oberlin.  Mr.  Hol- 
den took  courses  at  the  Chicago  Musical 
College  under  Collins  and  Boguslawsky. 

’20 — Robert  S.  Fletcher,  Harvard  A.M. 
’23,  who,  with  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Is  spending 
several  months  in  Montana  gathering  his- 
torical material  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  in  History  at 
Tufts  College  for  the  coming  year. 

*21 — 1 The  May  issue  of  the  Adult  Bible 
Class  Magazine  contains  an  article  by 
Otis  F.  Itockwood,  entitled,  “ Sunday 
Evening  In  a Vermont  Church.” 

’21— -Esther  Taber  was  married  Novem- 
ber 7 to  Douglas  M.  Herrick.  Her  ad- 
dress Is  2063  Brookdale  Road,  Indian 
Hills,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

*21 — Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
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McCOMB  & HALL 
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engagement  of  Grace  M.  Vining  to  Ed- 
ward G.  Nichols,  Columbia  ’21,  of  New 
^ °rk  City.  Miss  Vining  has  completed 
about  half  of  her  five-year  term  of  lan- 
guage study,  supervisory  teaching,  and 
Girl  Guide  work  in  the  Uduvil  Girls’ 
Anglo-Vernacular  School  under  the  Amer- 
ican Board  Mission  in  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  and 
will  finish  out  her  term,  returning  to 
America  for  the  wedding  in  1929.  Mr. 
Nichols  was  for  a time  a teacher  in  Jaffna 
College,  Ceylon,  and  is  now  studying  in 
New  York,  at  Union  Seminary. 

’22— Margaret  Habel  graduated  in  May 
from  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  a 
full-fledged  nurse,  after  two  and  a half 
years  of  hard  labor.  She  was  editor  of 
the  Training  School  Year  Book,  “ The 
Stethoscope.” 

’22— In  the  April  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  is  a discussion  by  George  W. 
Terborgh  of  The  Purchasing  Power  Parity 
Theory.  Mr.  Terborgh  has  accepted  a 
fellowship  for  next  year  offered  by  The 
Robert  Brookings  Graduate  School  of 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

’22— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bent  (Flor- 
ence Demo)  are  having  some  success  in 
establishing  2639  College  Avenue,  Berke- 
ley, Calif.,  as  an  important  junction  for 
all  Oberlin  people  bound  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  the  far  east.  When  not  en- 
gaged in  this  most  pleasant  occupation, 
Florence  studies  voice  and  teaches  music, 
while  Henry  attempts  to  bring  some  grad- 
uate work  in  chemistry  to  completion. 

’22 — Katharine  L.  Griswold,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  L.  Griswold  (Louise 
Fitch),  • '94,  is  to  be  married  June  30  to 
Mr.  C.  Kenneth  Clark,  after  which  they 
will  sail  from  New  York  for  a trip  abroad. 
Miss  Griswold  has  been  teaching  French 
in  Rayen  High  School  in  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  for  the  past  two  years.  Mr.  Clark 
is  an  attorney  in  the  firm  of  Harrington, 
De  Ford,  Huxley  and  Smith,  Youngstown. 

*22— Frank  B.  Root  is  now  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  doing  research  work  in  paints  and 
varnishes  for  a manufacturing  firm. 

’22,  T.  ’26— Harold  Skidmore  has  accept- 
ed a call  to  the  Holliston  Church  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

’23— Helen  B.  Elder  Is  teaching  at  Win- 
throp,  Mass.,  where  her  address  is  53 
Lewis  Avenue. 

’23— Eleanor  Pickering  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  coaching  Glee  Club  In  the  Acad- 
emy at  Berea,  Ky.  Her  address  Is  James 
Hall,  Berea,  Ky. 

’23— Louella  M.  Beck  receives  her  Mas- 
ter's degree  from  Boston  University  in 
June  and  sails  for  Europe  a few  days 
later  In  Dean  Athearn’s  party  from  Bos- 
ton University.  She  will  travel  anil  study 
in  seven  countries,  gathering  material  to 
be  used  In  her  Master’s  thesis  on  Religious 
Education  for  next  year. 

’24,  ’25— Marion  Parker  was  married 
April  3 to  Frederick  Zorbaugh. 

’25 — Dorothy  Iledden  was  married,  April 
7,  at  her  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  Mr. 
Arnold  Riley  Boyd.  They  are  building  a 
home  in  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
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“ That  was  a real  round  of  golf, 
Tom.  Wish  I could  get  awag 
from  the  office  of tener.  Don’t 
see  how  you  manage  to  play  so 
much.  ” 

“ That’s  easy.  I’ve  a Living 
Trust  at  the 

TIbe  Cleveland)  ZEvust  Company 

Those  hanker  fellows  look  after 
my  property  and  investments 
and  I can  enjoy  the  rest  I think 
I’ve  earned  all  these  years." 
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SPECIAL,  SHOWING  OF  FINE 
UNDERGARMENTS,  MADE  BY 
WARNER  BROTHERS  OF  NEW 
YORK  CITY. 


Corselettes,  Brassieres, 

Crepe  and  Voile  Night  Gowns 
Voile  Step-Ins  and  French  Bloomers 


EXCEPTIONAL  QUALITY 
— at  — 

REASONABLE  PRICES 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 


The 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Printers  of 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 


Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 


COMMENCEMENT  GIFTS 


WE  ARE  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  THE  PERMANENT  AND  PRACTICAL 
GIFT  FOR  THE  GRADUATE. 

BOOKS,  WHEN  CAREFULLY  CHOSEN,  ARE  INDEED  PERFECT 
GIFTS. 

FRAMED  PICTURES  ALSO  MAKE  A SUITABLE  AND  PERMANENT 
GIFT. 

FOUNTAIN  PENS,  EVERSHARP  PENCILS. 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

37  West  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  O. 


We  have  many  accounts  kept  active  by  former  students  and  former  residents  of  this 
community. 

These  people  call  at  the  Bank  very  infrequently. 

But  the  postman  keeps  them  in  close  touch  with  us. 

We  enjoy  this  relationship  with  people  living  all  over  the  world. 

Your  business,  if  entrusted  to  us,  will  receive  the  same  careful,  prompt  attention  that 
is  given  that  of  residents. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


